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AEROPRODUCTS SELF-—LOCKING ACTUATORS MAKE POSSIBLE THE INSTANT, ABSOLUTE 


CONTROL OF MOVABLE AIRCRAFT SURFACES. AN AEROPRODUCTS ACTUATOR WILL ADJUST 
A MOVABLE SURFACE TO ANY POSITION WITHIN THE DESIGN RANGE, LOCK THE SUR- 


FACE IN THE SELECTED POSITION, AND HOLD IT UNTIL CHANGE IS REQUIRED. 


The power source for Aeroproducts actuators may be 
hydraulic, pneumatic, electric or manual—or any 
combination of these. Actuators can be readily 
synchronized in tandem or in series to provide 
coordinated control of related movements. 

Announced applications of Aeroproducts self-locking 


actuators include control of the flyable tail in a jet 


fighter, the horizontal stabilizer in another, and the 
afterburner exhaust nozzle in a new high perform- 
ance jet engine. Additional applications include 
control of wing flaps, dive brakes, cargo doors or 
ramps, variable wing sweep and incidence, wing 
fold and canopy slides, turbojet guide vanes. 


Let us know your requirements for aircraft actuators. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


Typical 
Aeroproducts 
Actuator 
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Several major shifts in operating equipment of the larger airlines are in the 
wind. Eastern Air Lines’ reported order for 12 Douglas DC-7’s is first. 





One domestic operator has reopened the possibility of buying Comets for a 
highly competitive route. Company’s representative was at de Havilland very re- 
cently to make “final” decision. Actual purchase is highly improbable. 





Another major airline is reported attempting to unload its entire fleet of 
postwar twin-engine aircraft. Market for these aircraft is major stumbling block. 





Boeing and Pan American have been actively discussing major modification 
to the Stratocruiser, including addition of some 13 feet of fuselage length and 
souped up P&W R-4360 engines, which would pave way for future turboprop in- 
stallations. Cost per unit would be about $1 million. 





Market for used transport aircraft, which has already taken a sharp drop, 
is still in very delicate position. USAF holds key to market in action on higher 
rentals, possible sale of C-46’s, and decisions on civil air movements of military 
personnel. 





Amazing aspect of civil/military controversy over distance measuring equip- 
ment, which has created the first major break in the so-called “common system,” is 
that enthusiasm for civil system remains high. Reported backlog for civil DME at 
Bendix Radio and Narco approaches half million dollars. Production is underway 
and first deliveries are scheduled for this January. 





Defense Department officials are making major effort to resolve issues in- 
volved in the non-compatible systems, but it is an engineering problem not lending 
itself to compromise. Meanwhile financial implications of decision either way grow 
day by day. 





Outlook for early settlement of the strike of ClO-Autoworkers at North Amer- 
ican Aviation is good. Although refusal of IAM-AFL workers to strike Douglas San- 
ta Monica and El Segundo plants and accept offer comparable to NAA proposal is 
a factor, softening of the labor market is also important. Jobs are less plentiful. 





6000 of the 33,000 workers who left their jobs have since returned. 





Competitive snowballing of coach service is likely in near future, led by East- 
ern Air Lines’ filing of two level coach fares over its entire system. Improving equip- 
ment situation is factor with all lines. EAL move pressures Delta. Capital may also 
have to meet these moves. 





Braniff is in domestic coach market for first time, operating through AA’s and 
TWA’s midwestern market. 





Military encroachment upon civil aviation facilities at airports is likely to get 
Congressional attention at the next session. Increased military pressure on local air- 
ports has already resulted from speculation. CAA is under pressure for the long 
delay in using existing laws to help operators—i.e., by formulating “substantial 
use” definition. 
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Market for the 707 


Pentagon sources indicate there is every 
possibility now that the Air Force will soon 
place an order with Boeing Aircraft Co. for the 
707 jet transport, which would be used as an 
aerial tanker (see page 13). SAC Commander 
Gen. Curtis Lemay reportedly has told the Pen- 
tagon he wants the aircraft to refuel high-speed 
B-47’s and forthcoming B-52’s and F-101’s. 

Boeing officials, however, are only cau- 
tiously optimistic over selling the Air Force 
its 707, which ostensibly is under development 
for the commercial market. Air Force interest 
springs from the growing need to replace the 
relatively slow, piston-engine K-97 as a tanker. 
A jet-propelled tanker would be more advan- 
tageous. The Boeing 707 could be the answer, 
being the nearest thing to production of the 
type plane required. 


Education of a Senator 


The whirlwind tour of U. S. aircraft and 
engine manufacturing plants undertaken by 
Sen. Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.) ended this week 
in Hartford with a visit at Pratt & Whitney. 
In less than two weeks the doughty Vermonter 
stopped at two other engine plants and seven 
west coast airframe builders. He asked to see 
only three people particularly; the head of the 
firm and the top men in operations and in 
engineering. 

After one day in Seattle with the Boeing 
people, the Senator hopped to Los Angeles for 
two full days with representatives from five 
area companies. The purpose of the trip, it 
turns out however, was Flander’s own personal 
edification. 

Although he was accompanied by a staff 
member of the Senate Preparedness Investi- 
gating subcommittee, Wallace Engle, it is not 
— that there will be a public report 
issued. 


Two More Studies 


Another series of studies by the Trans- 
portation Advisory Council of the Commerce 
Department has been set up. This time the 
advisory group, which is composed of transport 
officials and shippers to advise the Under Sec- 


retary for Transportation on policy matters, 
has planned two studies, one is brand new; the 
other is an old saw. 

The first is to be a review of the effect 
of first class mail by air experiments on other 
forms of transportation. Then, there is to be 
another study of the old question as to the 
desirability of a single government regulatory 
agency for transportation. 

A working panel on first class mail by 
air is yet to be selected but it is expected that 
ATA’s Dr. Myles Robinson will represent the 
industry. 

The single regulatory agency question 
is to be considered by a panel headed by Gro- 
ver Plowman, vice president of U. S. Steel, and 
will include Stuart G. Tipton, ATA counsel, 
who will represent the airlines. 


Setting the User Charges 


Although it is virtually certain that 
user charges for the Federal airways will soon 
be with us, the question still remains as to how 
they will be applied. Not only the method but 
the basis for applying the charges is still to 
be determined. 

Unexpectedly, because he has studiously 
avoided comment, Commerce Under Secretary 
Robert Murray reportedly is as dissatisfied as 
a number of others at the severe user charges 
recommended in the new CAA staff report. 
Murray unquestionably favors user charges, 
but reportedly winced at the high ones pro- 
posed. 

It may well be that the original CAA 
report will be substantially revised as a De- 
partment report after further review by Mur- 
ray’s deputy, Charles Dearing, and his staff 
user-charge expert, Mel Brenner. This review 
is already underway. It began with an evalua- 
tion of comments received from both industry 
and government. Target date for submitting a 
final report to the Budget Bureau for consid- 
eration is still early December. 


Trouble Up North 


One good reason behind the U. S.’s re- 
fusal to enter informal negotiations with Can- 
ada over air routes is that there is nothing 
for the U. S. to bargain for at this time. The 
result is that diplomatic relations are ex- 
tremely chilly now between the two countries. 

Canada wanted informal! negotiations 
because it has trans-border ambitions for 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Presumably, the TCA 
proposal to use Tampa, Fla., as a stop-over 
for Montreal-Mexico City flights was one phase 
of its plans. 

Inside reports here are that U. S. offi- 
cials feel such negotiations would be one-sided 
and deferred in favor of (1) no negotiations, 
or (2) reopening bilateral talks on a formal 
basis. 

. . . PresBite STAVER 
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WHITHER NOW, 
SPACE MAN? 


jie giant “Space Man” will be a feature of 
this year’s Macy Thanksgiving Day Parade 
in New York City — just as other Goodyear- 
built figure balloons have highlighted this 


annual event for 22 years. 


These wondrous characters, made of inflated 
rubberized fabric, owe their existence to 
Goodyear aeronautics pioneering which goes 
back to early racing balloons, the famed “Stay 
Tight” Fabric used on the wings of early Wright 
biplanes, and the first successful bullet-sealing 
fuel tank. 

Today the technical skill which pioneered such 
early advancements is resulting in many new 
and important Goodyear Rubberized-Fabric 
Products such as gigantic inflatable radomes 
for housing ground radar installations, port- 
able gasoline-storage fields, and diaphragm- 
actuated fuel systems for guided missiles. 


When new problems call for special knowledge 
of rubberized fabrics—or a host of other 
materials—the Aviation Products Division of 
Goodyear is ever demonstrating its ability to 
deliver the right answer, whether it be equip- 
ment for a ship for outer space, or a Space Man 
for a parade. 





Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 


Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 
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— We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


G 
< 
- every Sunday— ABC Radio Network 
GOODE EAR THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
© “ every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 
\ Ve A 
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GOOD, YEAR J 


AVIATION 


PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Jan. 25- 


Jan. 


Ap 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


. 17—17th Wright 


. 25—-IAS, Honors Night 


. 3-5—Society of 


a 


30-Dec. 1—Fifth Annual Air Cargo 
Days, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 


1-2—Frequency Responses Symposium 
sponsored by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Statler 
New York City. 


Heavy Press 
New York 


1-2—ASME, 2d Annual 
Program, Statler Hotel, 


3-5—7th annual Arizona Aviation Con- 
ference, Yuma, Ariz. 


15—Air Transport Association, Board 
of Directors, Sheraton-Carlton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Association, Mem- 
Sheraton-Carlton, 


16—Air Transport 
bership Meeting, 
Washington, D. O. 


Brothers Lecture 
(sponsored by IAS), U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium, Washington, 
D. C. 


17—Wright Brothers Memorial Dinner, 
sponsored by Aero Club of Washing- 
ton, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


28—Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 
ing Show, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago. Conference at Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel. 


25-29—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 22d Annual Meeting, Astor 
Hotel, New York 


Dinner, Astor 


Hotel, New York 


Plastics Industry, 9th 
Annual Division conference on rein- 
forced plastics, Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago 


12-14—Airport Operators Council, 7th 


Annual Meeting, Tampa, Fla. 


12-15—Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Production Forum 
& Aircraft Engineering Display, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York 


Council, 7th 


Fla 


12-14—Airport Operators 
Annual Meeting, Tampa, 


29-30—American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, 10th biennial industrial exposi- 
tion, Convention Center, Philadelphia 
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LANDS WITH A 12-TON LOAD 
ON AN 855 FOOT STRIP! 


No cargo airplane ever built can 

get into and out of the tight 

spots with a big bulk load, like 

the combat-proven Fairchild 

“Flying Boxcar.”’ The C-119 

lands and brakes to a 

stop on an 855 foot runway with a 

12-ton load! Designed in every detail as a general 

military bulk cargo transport, the C-119 is equipped 

with reversible propellers and a powerful main and nose 
wheel braking system that enable it to land on the aircraft 
equivalent of the proverbial ‘‘dime.’’ Here is the medium transport 
cargo airplane that so exactly meets the combat- 

transport needs of the U. S. Armed Forces! 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





WIN, PLACE, AND NO-SHOW 


To The Editor: 

We in British European Airways 
read with great interest your article in 
the October 12th issue, about the “no 
show” problem. 

Together with most of the European 
carriers we are, of course, all plagued 
with this problem in Europe—but here 
is a new one! 

Last week our friends Aer Lingus, 
for whom we act as agents in the U.K., 
had a horse that “no showed"—3 horses 
were booked—only 2 turned up! One 
can hardly blame the horse. Is there~a 
moral to this story? 

Cc. E. M. ADAMS 
General Sales Manager 
British European Airways 


London 
s 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 


To the Editor: 

Looks like we both stirred up some- 
thing unintentionally, because of an 
accidental similarity of names. My letter 
on page eight of your October 26 issue 
discusses a letter which originally ap- 
peared on page nine of September 28 
issue by one W. W. Andrews. The boys 
over at the Civil Aeronautics Board tell 
me that they are getting a lot of mail 


on the assumption that the W. W. An- 
drews is actually W. K. Andrews, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Safety Investi- 
gation on the Civil Aeronautics Board 

As you know—and as your Septem- 
ber 28 issue pointed out—the Andrews 
who wrote you the letter originally has 
almost but not quite the same initials 
and lives in Chicago, and not in Wash- 
ington. I understand that this coin- 
cidence has given the CAB’s Bill An- 
drews some unpleasant moments re- 
cently. Hope you can correct the erron- 
eous impression. 


MAX KARANT 
Assistant General Manager 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. 
P. O. Box 5960 
Washington 14, D. C. 


AOPA AND AIRLINES 
To The Editor: 

Many thanks for the kind words on 
AOPA’s Anticol in your November 9 
issue. I hadn’t heard of the “how-to- 
prevent-forest fires” gimmick before, 
but it’s a good one. 

The last sentence of your editorial 
reflects a conception we’ve been trying 
for some time to correct. You say: “We 
trust AOPA has taken into full account 


in its drive against airline  inter- 
a 
Please! AOPA never has had, and 


does not now have, a “drive against air- 
line interests.” As a matter of fact, we 
are nearly five years late in coming out 


into the open in our position against 
the proposed high-density terminal 
area, and all it stands for. Anticol was 
just as important then as it is now 
But AOPA’s tardiness has been by 
choice—our choice. We have never 
wanted an open. public controversy with 
the airline people. We have always ad- 
mired and respected them, and have 
done our level best to get along with 
them. 

Individually, 
but the finest cooperation 
companies as Pan American 
especially helpful to AOPA members 
flying throughout Paton America), 
TWA (whose pilot courtesy card has 
been in the hands of every AOPA mem- 
ber for many years), and others. Just 
the other day Lake Central went out 
of its way to be helpful—and at the 
very airport (Richmond, Ind.) where 
one of their DC-3’s and a Cessna 170 
not long ago had a fatal collision in 
the traffic pattern. 

We have always tried to settle our 
differences with airline people. around 
a conference table. We think it hurts 
civil aviation for two segments like ours 
to get into public fights. That’s why we 
spent some five years trying to keep 
quiet about the high-density terminal 
area proposal, which was fathered and 
fostered by airline people both inside 
and outside the government. 

We had no alternative but to fight 
back publicly when those interests 
rammed through a sweeping proposed 
new regulation, one which we firmly 
believe will drastically harm all civil 
aviation—except the airlines and some 


we have had nothing 
from such 
(who are 


(Continued on page 37) 
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EDITORIAL 





Will The ‘Look’ Be New? 


Within the next few months the “new look” at 
the nation’s defense program, promised by the new 
Administration, a new Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a 
new civilian command at the Pentagon, will have 
been revealed for all to see. 

Will it be a re-hash of traditional methods, a 
rival services toward “balanced 

forces,” and a strategy based 

on the weapons of the last 
hy war? Or will it be a bold 
and imaginative new strat- 
egy of defense based on the 
L/ , tremendous advances of the 
° . past 10 years? The answer 
should not be long in forth- 

coming. 

It is difficult to make superlatives understood 
and appreciated. It is difficult to translate the in- 
credible advances of the past decade into the realities 
of planning for tomorrow. It is extremely difficult to 
loosen the shackles which bind men to habit and tra- 
dition. Yet this country must break from its past 
concepts of defense or face a grim future. 

Last spring Mundy I. Peale, president of 
Republic Aviation Corporation, gave a thought-pro- 
voking address which contained the following: 

“The combination of airpower with atomic 
weapons casts a shadow over the life of every man 
and woman on earth. The advance of airpower itself 
has strained our capacity for belief. The advance of 
atomic research which parallels it is almost beyond 
belief.” 


compromise of 


Do We Understand? 


Read it again. It says a lot. The words are 
simple and the message is concise and direct. Every- 
thing Mr. Peale says is absolutely correct. But do 
we in this country begin to have even an elementary 
understanding of what the airpower-atomic age really 
means? More important, has Pentagon thinking 
oriented itself fully to the facts of this new day? 

It is ironical that the best primer today for 
this nation’s new defense was written by a ground 
forces man. Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, U.S. Army, 
Ret., has authored “Wings for Peace,” a very un- 
imaginative title for such a dynamic product. It 
appeared last April and is published by the Henry 
Regnery Company of Chicago ($3.00). This book 
needs to be read by millions. It needs to be read by 
everyone in aviation and by everyone in the Pentagon. 
It is convincing, persuasive, shocking. General Fellers 
is one Army man who thinks and writes articulately 
about air power. 

Now that this country is at the peak of its 
rearmament program, where do we go from here? 
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Is there to be a decline to another disastrous and 
costly stagnation? Will we fritter away the ensuing 
defense budget by continuing to spend money on 
obsolete equipment and antiquated weapons and use- 
less ground installations? Or will we utilize the de- 
fense money toward building the only kind of de- 
fense possible for the airpower-atomic age? 

Bonner Fellers has provided in “Wings for 
Peace” a devastating analysis of NATO and of the 
now-passing policy of containment against our only 
major antagonist, Russia. NATO has been shaky 
(and costly) from the start. It is a morbid hangover 
of the last war, created on the ashes of ground force 
movements and rigid lines of defense made com- 
pietely obsolete by the airpower-atomic age. 


Futility of NATO 

“The atomic explosion in Russia accentuated 
the futility of the NATO ground defense concept,” 
he writes. “The explosion should have prompted our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to switch immediately from re- 
liance on ground combat to a determination to create 
American global air supremacy. 

“From the moment of this atomic explosion, 
the static defense of Europe became utterly im- 
possible. The presence of American troops on 
Europe’s frontier became ridiculous so far as their 
extending security to Europe and the United States 
was concerned.” 

These are strong words and there are many 
more like them. If an Air Force officer had said them 
the officer would be immediately accused of being 
a crusader or a special pleader. But Bonner Fellers 
is a product of ground force training. He served in 
the Pacific. He saw what air power accomplished. 

What he might have added to his book was 
how World War II might have turned out had it been 
fought with the weapons which became available 
during the latter part of the war and in the eight 
years since, but which the Germans and the Japs 
didn’t have. What then of the D-Day invasion of 
Normandy? If the Germans had had block-busters 
and napalm, to say nothing of A-bombs, instead of 
puny 500-pound explosives, General Eisenhower 
would not have been able to build up a tremendous 
ground force in England for a formal traditional- 
type invasion of Normandy. 

World War II planning and preparation went 
on virtually without any aerial or other opposition. 
The weapons available to Germany and Japan were 
inconsequential compared to the terrifying materiel 
available today to both the U.S. and Russia. 

Major Alexander P. de Seversky is often char- 
acterized as a special pleader. Clean-shaven, white- 
collared Naval reservists and pin-strpe-suited former 
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Greer Jet Engine Fuel System and Pump Test Stand, shown here in Boeing’s Wichita 


Important News of Aviation 
& Industrial Test Equipment 








plant, is used to test fuel pumps and fuel system accessories used on the stratojet engines. 


How Boeing Checks Stratojets 
with Greer Test Equipment 


The photographs on this page show 
four typical scenes in Boeing’s test 
department. We could show you dozens 
more. All these shots have one thing in 
common. The test equipment shown in 
use is made by Greer Hydraulics. 






Greer Portable Hydraulic Test Machine 
provides hydraulic test fluid for checking 
hydraulic systems of modern aircraft. 


_ 


Greer Hose Tester tests from one to six 
hose lines or similar production compo- 
nents to pressure of 25,000 psi. Covered 
burst chamber is provided for safety. 








Name any aircraft manufacturer, 
both here and abroad, and it’s ten to 
one you'll find Greer equipment in 
their testing operations. The name 
Greer means accuracy and depend- 
ability, the two all-important qualities 
in test precision equipment. 

Pioneers in this field, Greer has 
standardized its machines until you 
can order them for most purposes right 
out of a catalog (yours on request). 
If your needs call for custom design- 
ing, we can do that too. 





Ws 


GREER 


TEST EQUIPMENT 









a | awe 
Greer Fuel Booster Pump Stand provides 
dual sumps and test chambers so run-in 
and performance testing can be accom- 
plished on two components at one time. 








Greer Hydraulics Inc. 454 Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 


Field Offices: 1908 West Cermak Road, Chicago, Illinois * 25 South Main Street, 
2832 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


TY 


Dayton, Ohio 
and sales representatives in all principal cities 


Army captains like to write letters 
to the editor on tiny points of obso- 
lete strategy in an effort to pick 
holes in Seversky’s arguments, but 
it would be difficult indeed for any- 
one to argue with what Seversky 
said in a New York speech early 
this month: 

“We must adopt a realistic 
strategy within the limitations of 
our manpower and resources. And 
in this atomic age there is only one 
strategy that we can implement: 
it is the strategy based on invin- 
cible air power. As long as we 
persist in our present profligate 
strategy of balanced forces, we are 
rearming for certain defeat. 

“Our military leadership has 
once again fallen into the historical 
error of trying to fight the next 
war with methods and weapons of 
the past It is not the stock- 
pile of atomic bombs that will be 
decisive, but the superior means 
of delivery. That means superior 
air power. 

The extent to which the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff measure up 
to the planning required for the 
airpower-atomic age is_ being 
awaited with much interest. 


More on CAB 


Further to our comments in 
this space last issue that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is in trouble, 
the outlook now is for an un- 
hurried appraisal of the CAB diffi- 
culties by the White House, with 
no developments expected until 
after January 15, following the 
customary Presidential messages 
to Congress. Contrary to a multi- 
tude of rumors current in the 
capital, no action either for removal 
of members or for reorganization 
is imminent. 

What seems to be certain, 
however, is a major reorganiza- 
tion of the CAB sometime shortly 
after January 15. This would be 
by Presidential order which will 
become effective unless Congress 
vetoes the plan within 90 days. It 
is understood that the White House 
staff has not reached any final con- 
clusions about the CAB’s destiny— 
only that it needs to be re-shaped 
Suggestions are being sought from 
many sources. It is good*to know 
that a thorough review is being 
made before action is taken. 


... Wayne W. ParrIsH 
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Industry Spotlight 





Unofficial reports from engineering representatives who visit Boeing at 
Seattle claim that the company will ask about $4 million for the Model 707 jet 
transport and that this would permit a break-even point at 40 aircraft. Break- 
even number appears in line with general estimates of the market for an aircraft 


of this size. 
. 


The word in helicopter circles is that Sikorsky’s folding rotor 
convertiplane design has not been dropped for good. U. S. Air Force, 
which failed to issue Phase II contract to Sikorsky when such con- 
tracts were issued to McDonnell and Bell, has simply delayed the 
Sikorsky Phase II by one year until additional funds are available. 

. 


Although nothing is definite, Westinghouse would like to combine all jet 
engine production at its Kansas City plant, thus phasing out jet output at Lester. 
Pa., near Philadelphia. 

. 
Lockheed’s forthcoming C-130A four-engine fretghter, using 

Allison T56 turboprops, will cruise at about 390 miles per hour. 

+ 


Specific fuel consumption of the Wright J67 Olympus (15,000 pounds 
thrust) is reportedly 0.8 pounds per pound of thrust per hour. 
. 


Production of Hytrol, the brake system device manufactured 
by Hydro-Aire which cuts skidding by preventing wheel locking, 
is now running 400-600 units a month. USAF has adopted Hytrol 
for both the Boeing B-47 and B-52 bombers. Northwest Airlines experi- 
ence with Hytrol, proving the device a big help in eliminating tire 
flat-spotting, is causing other civil operators to take another look at 
its possibilities. 
° 
An insight into Britain’s experience with aircraft lead times, from the 
conception of the design to deliveries of aircraft, is offered by the recent remarks 
of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, British Secretary of State for Air: “In the case of 
the Canberra .. . the time between the date of development contract and the first 
delivery to the RAF was five years and five months. With the Hunter . . . the 
comparable time will be five years and nine months. With the Valiant . . . six 


years and five months.” 
. 


The U. S. Navy and Sperry Gyroscope Co. have disclosed the 
development of a new type of gyroscope, given the trade-mark of 
“Gyrotron,” which consists of small electrically-driven tuning forks 
sensitive to a wide range of turning motions. About a dozen Gyro- 
trons have been built and one is now being flight tested in a new 
automatic pilot aboard a Navy aircraft operating out of MacArthur 
Field, L. I. 

. 

A Fairchild C-119 has been equipped with a probe-and-drogue refueling 
system by Flight Refueling, Inc., of Danbury, Conn., and experiments are under 
way in the USAF using the Flying Boxcar as a refueling tanker. 

. 

Link Aviation Corp. is reported ready to build 20 twin- 
engine electronic trainers under a $3 million contract with Pan 
American World Airways and American Airlines. Negotiations for 
10 of the trainers by each of these lines are in the final stages of 


negotiation. 
* 


INDUSTRY MISCELLANY 

USAF has now acknowledged that the Pratt & Whitney J57 engine, which 
powers the Boeing B-52, Convair F-102, and North American F-100, has an 
official rating in the 10,000-pound-thrust class . . . American Helicopter Society 
has enrolled its 1000th member . . . Convair delivered 14 Convair transports dur- 
ing October, bringing total delivered to 124; total sold is now at 195. . . Allison’s 
Convair Turbo-Liner, which now has latest model T38 engines installed, has 
close to 250 hours of flight time . Second Convair YF-102 is scheduled for 
delivery to USAF in early December . . . USAF and MATS studies visualize a 
625 mph cargo-passenger airplane by 1960. 
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Reversing the usual 
procedure of inserting a 
semi-close tolerance fastener 


into a close tolerance hole 


the HS51P-52P series 
HI-SHEAR rivet 
with a close tolerance 
shank, fits into a 


semi-close tolerance 





hole, pilot and 


core drilled. 


This easier made ¥ | { 4 
hole » 


reduces 
installation 
costs 


Additional savings are 
realized in less drilling skill 


needed, equipment and inspection 


The head shaving operation, 
to achieve surface smoothness 
is eliminated by installing this 

close tolerance 
head style 
HI-SHEAR into a I 
properly prepared 
countersunk 


or dimpled hole 


160,000-180,000 psi heat treat 
lead chamfer to aid interference fit- 
cadmium plated after grind to 


prev ent corrosion 


Write for the HI-SHEAR Standards 


Manual and Drafting Template 


U.S. and Foreign Patents-Trademark Registered 
& . 
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8924 BELLANCA AVENUE 
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ew De-Icers work faster 


to keep wings ice-free 


HE RUBBER STRIPS seen around the 
Tikeding edges of the wing above are 
B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. They are 
made with five wide tubes that inflate 
and deflate, effectively break off ice on 
planes like this TWA Constellation. 


To give this protection to today’s big- 
ger... and faster planes, B. F. Goodrich 
years ago started testing hundreds of 
De-Icer designs under the toughest 
weather conditions. This included icing 
tests in actual service over the north 
Atlantic. So when the Navy needed 
special De-Icers for fast fighters for 
Korea, B. F. Goodrich was able to design, 
test and produce them in 21 days. 


The latest BFG De-Icer development 
is the one with narrow 34” tubes, now 
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used on TWA and Eastern Airlines 
Super Constellations. These little tubes 
inflate quicker with almost three times 
the air pressure used on earlier types 
This breaks off ice cleaner and faster 
The rest period between inflating cycles 
is much longer, cutting down disturb- 
ance of the airflow so much it isn't even 
a factor. This new De-Icer is lighter 
takes up little space for plumbing. 


Airlines report that these De-Icers 
last twice as long, too. That's because 
they're molded to fit, simply cemented 
onto the plane with no stretching, no 
tension. 


First developed by B. F. Goodrich, 
De-Icers have given the airlines year- 


round protection against icing condi- 
tions since 1930. B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers have the longest, most complete 
background of experience in the field 
of airplance ice protection. Let them 
put this experience to work for you. 

Other B. F. Goodrich products for 
aviation include: tires, wheels, brakes: 
heated rubber; Avtrim; Plastilock 
adhesives; Pressure Sealing Zippers; 
canopy seals; fuel cells; Rivnuts; hose 
and other accessories. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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OFFICIAL DRAWING of the Boeing 707, 








scheduled to fly in less than nine months. 


First Details of Boeing 707 Jet Transport 


Four-engine jet will have a turboprop version as one 


variation; seating to range from 80 to 121. 


By Wiuuam D. Perreavrt 

HE BRIGHTEST SPOT in the 

long lagging U. S. jet transport pic- 
ture is Seattle, Washington, where work 
is progressing ahead of schedule on this 
country’s first jet prototype. 
There in Seattle the Boeing Airplane 
and 


transport 


Company has joined the wings 
fuselage of its four-engine jet transport, 
the Boeing 707, and the plane is sched 
uled to fly in less than nine months. 
Officially 


the Model 707. Boeing is in the unique 


little has been said about 


position, among U. S. transport manu 


facturers, of being well along on con 


struction of a_ military/civil tanker 


transport aircraft for which it has no 
customers. It has had a completely free 
hand in the entire design of the new 
aircraft. 

Both military and civil interest in 
“Project X,” as often 
to the aircraft, is rapidly mounting. 
Rumors keep cropping up of a U. S. 
\ir Force contract pending for a tanker 


Boeing refers 
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version of the aircraft to be used as a 
refueler for the new 


sonic fighter aircraft. Rumors of airline 


“100 series” super 
negotiations with Boeing also exist. 

Actually Boeing officials are play 
ing the role of a poker player who 
knows he has all the cards that count 
in his own hand. Even with 
legitimate interest in the 707 haven't 
been able to get a price on the jet 
transport. It is reasonably certain that 
no airline is going to order a production 
aircraft until the has flown. 
Boeing can afford to play its civil cards 


airlines 


prote ty pe 


close to its chest. 
This is not equally true of its mili- 
tary cards. The USAF is not convinced 


of the need for a jet refueler, at least 
not on the level where it counts. Fur 
thermore, every major aircraft manu 


facturer has submitted design proposals 
for such a tanker to the USAF. The 
initiative shown by Boeing in design- 
ing and building its own prototype may 
be a deciding factor. But Boeing isn’t 
resting on this: possibility. It’s making 


a determined sales effort. 





Specifically, what is Boeing selling? 

The Boeing 707 which will fly next 
year is a four-engine jet transport pow 
ered by four Pratt & Whitney JT3L 
engines. This is the Model 707-7-18. 
There are other active proposals being 
submitted to the U. S. Air Force, minor 
variations of this model, but the prin 
cipal alternate is a turboprop-powered 
version with four Curtiss-Wright T47 
engines. 

The Model 


grossing 190,000 pounds. Its span, effec 


707 is a big airplane, 
tively reduced by the 35° sweep of the 
wings, is 130 feet, just 11 feet short of 
Stratocruiser’s span. Its 


10” is 17! Teet 


the Boeing 
length of 127 feet, 


more than the Stratocruiser’s and its 
height is the same, at 38 feet 3”. Its 
empty weight 1S projected at 88,890 
pounds, 

Essentially the Model 707 can be 
called a 100-passenger aircraft. Its 835 
square feet of cabin floor area make it 
a_ versatile Seat installations 
varying from 80 passengers in a de 
luxe interior to 121 in a six-abreast seat- 


ing arrangement are feasible. 


aircraft. 


If desired, constant section length- 
ening of the fuselage, fore and aft of 
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BIG BROTHER to the Boeing Stratocruiser, the Model 707 jet transport has 


a span 11 feet shorter than the B-377; it is same height, but 171/ feet longer. 


the wing, can be built in to boost pas- 
senger capacity to 130 in a five-abreast 
seating arrangement. 

Each of these arrangements—four, 
five, or six seats abreast—is relatively 
roomy by today’s standards. This is 
made possible by the fuselage width of 
132” (DC-7 is 129 inches and Super 
Constellation is 127 inches) and cabin 
length of 89 feet 7”. In the 121-pas- 
senger version the triple seat units in- 
clude two with shoulder widths of 
17¥,” and one of 18”. Center aisle 
width is 16”. 

To move the Boeing jet along at its 
cruising speed of 500 miles per hour 
will take a lot of power and fuel. The 
Pratt & Whitney JT3L engines are 
reportedly rated at 10,000 pounds static 
thrust. Boeing projects its cruising speed 
on the basis of 80% of the engines’ 
normal rated power. This reduction in 
cruising power should improve engine 
reliability and cut operating costs. 

The fuel for the Model 707, either 
JP1 or JP4, is stored in eight integral 
wing tanks, exclusive of the center- 
section, and totals 13,680 gallons or 
88,920 pounds (6.5 pounds per gal- 
lon). The centersection could hold an- 
other 4200 gallons. Each of the four 
main tanks is provided with fuel dump- 
ing provisions. Fuel can be fed from 
tank to engine, manifold to engine, or 
tank and manifold to engine. 

The cockpit arrangements on the 
Model 707 are very much like those 
of the Boeing Stratocruiser. They pro- 
vide for a pilot, co-pilot, and flight 
engineer and space provisions for a 
navigator. The flight engineer station, 
behind and between the two pilots, has 
separate throttle controls. 

For operational purposes there are 
two versions of the civil transport, the 
domestic and overseas versions. The 
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domestic model will carry a payload 
of 30,000 pounds 2300 miles. At longer 
ranges this is reduced by increased 
fuel loads so that at 2800 miles this 
model’s payload is reduced to 20,000 
pounds. The overseas model will carry 
30,000 pounds 1700 miles before fuel 
requirements cut into payload. 

Cruising speed is cited as 434 
knots, or about 500 mph. The long 
climb and descent procedures translate 
this cruising speed into a block speed 
of 380 knots (437 mph) for 1200-mile 
flight segments, 405 knots (466 mph) 
for 2000 miles, and 410 knots (472 
mph) for 2500 miles. 

Stall speed at 190,000 pounds gross 
is 136 mph with 30° flap, the take-off 
condition. On landing, using 50° flap 
and 160,000 gross, stall speed is about 
116 mph. 





Smooth Sailing 
The history of high speed jet air- 
craft has been spotted with recurring 
reports of extreme roughness encount- 
ered in flight, often attributed to “clear 
air gusts.” Boeing engineers therefore 
created the “roughness factor.” 


oc V MWE 
 w/s 


From a gust response standpoint, Boe- 
ing reports, the jet transport is better, 
represented by a lower roughness factor, 
than the conventional transport: 





Present 

Airplane Boeing 707 Transport 
Weight (lb.) 155,000 130,000 
Airspeed V (k) 450 260 
Altitude (ft.) 35,000 20,000 
Slope of life curve 5.50 5.73 

(Mw) 

Wing loading W/S'__ 65 76 
Elasticity Factor E .75 1.0 
ROUGHNESS FACTOR 8.9 10.5 





Take-off distances over a 50-foot 
obstacle range from 5200 feet at 160,000 
pounds gross weight to 6400 feet at 
180,000 pounds and 7900 at 190,000 
pounds take-off weight. Landing run- 
way requirements range from 6700 feet 
at 140,000 pounds to 6000 feet at 125, 
000, and 4400 feet at 100,000 pounds, 

To provide passenger comfort at 
high cruising altitudes and during the 
rapid climb and descent, the Model 707 
will be pressurized to 8.6 pounds differ- 
ential pressure providing 7000-foot cabin 
altitude at a 40,000-foot altitude. 

Pressurization air may be bied from 
the engine or generated by engine- 
driven compressors. In either case pres- 
surized air will be routed to dual air 
conditioning packs which control the 
air temperature. Inward-opening doors 
and windows, plus double pressure 
carrying members in the windows, pro- 
tect against rapid depressurization. 

Initial cruising at full gross weight 
starts at approximately 35,000 feet alti- 
tude, and the plane climbs steadily as 
fuel is burned off to over 40,000 feet. 
On the domestic version a fuel reserve 
of 12,000 pounds, enough for 260 nau 
tical miles plus one hour continued 
cruise, is used. The overseas version 
assumes a 24,000-pound fuel reserve or 
enough for three hours cruise. 

Normal descent would be 
with all four engines at idle speed and 
a rate of descent of 1200-1500 feet per 
minute with body attitudes ranging 
from three to five degrees. In an emer- 
gency descent rates as high as 8,000 
12,000 fpm would be required and 
body attitudes as steep as 30°. 

Other interesting features of the 
Boeing 707 include: 


made 


* Landing gear: Main gears use 
four-wheel trucks mounted on a single 
oleo. Gear retracts inboard and is 
housed in lower lobe of the fuselage aft 
of the rear main wing spar. Footprint 
pressure is reported to be 80/90° of 
present transport types. Forward re 
tracting mose gear has 55° steering. 
Gear doors retract into closed position 
when gear is extended. Gear retraction 
time is 10 seconds. 

* Control systems: 
split, with outboard section used only 
at low speeds and locked out when flaps 
are retracted. Inboard 
at all speeds. Just forward of each flap 
section hydraulically operated spoilers 
are installed on the upper wing surface 
to improve lateral control and aid in 
deceleration. Double slotted flaps, split 


Ailerons are 


secuuon operates 


on each side to avoid engine exhaust, 
are provided. 

® Tail surfaces: An electrically op 
erated adjustable stabilizer and elevators 
are used for trimming. Vertical mem 
ber can be folded downward for hang 
aring aircraft.  & 
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Latest U. S. 


some of the features of both delta- and straight-wing configurations. 


child 


Shown above is an artist's conception. 


this week sought airline industry 


jet transport proposal, Fairchild’s M-i86B, 
would use two Wright J67 engines, and would employ a cusp wing embodying 
Fair- 


reaction to the 563 mph jetliner. 


For details see story on page 20. 





West Coast Strike Threats Fading 


The possibility of a shutdown of 
a major segment of the west coast air- 
craft industry faded last week, but 
members of the United Auto Workers 
CIO, who quit work at North Ameri- 
can Aviation plants in Los Angeles, 
Columbus, and Fresno when the 
tracts ended October 22, were still out, 
boost of 23¢ an 


con- 


demanding a 
hour. 

Despite similar contract termina- 
tions at Douglas and Lockheed plants, 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists-AFL refused to go 
out on the picket lines. 

* At El Segundo, Machinists voted 


to accept a Douglas offer of five cents 


wage 


an hour and other benefits, and a new 
one-year contract was signed. A year 
earlier, IAM workers at El Segundo 
struck for three weeks. 

*® At Santa Monica, [AM members 
turned down an identical offer by 
Douglas but refused to authorize a 
walkout. In 1952 it was Douglas-Santa 
Monica Machinists who first accepted 
a company wage proposal. 

® At Burbank, IAM members re- 
jected a Lockheed offer very similar to 
that made by Douglas. They too, how- 
ever, failed to give IAM leaders the 
right to call a walkout. Wage talks 
were continued on a day-to-day basis. 

In the UAW-NAA dispute, Fed 
eral Mediator John Fenton succeeded in 
setting up a series of company-union 
talks, but both sides held firm and the 
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negotiations were temporarily discon 
tinued. The company claimed, how- 
ever, that at least 6000 of the 33,000 


who originally went out on strike had 
returned to their jobs and accepted the 
NAA proposal for a four per cent hike 
and other benefits. 

Meanwhile 1500 members of the 
AFL-Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
struck Northwest Airlines and caused 
minor breaks in NWA service. After 
five days both sides agreed to arbitrate 
and the walkout ended. 


Government to Charge 
Industry for Licenses 


The government plans to tmpose 
fees for all types of licenses issued to 
the aviation industry, and agencies have 
been instructed to draw up lists of “fair 
and equitable” charges by next February 
a 

This is part of a Bureau of the 
Budget plan, authorized under Title V 
of Public Law 137, 82nd Congress, to 
charge all types of industries for licenses. 
The law also provides fees for any kind 
of government service, but only the 
license provision will be put into effect 
now. 

Under the new system, airlines may 
be charged for filing applications with 
CAB, for issuance of certificates of con 
venience and necessity, foreign air car 
rier permits, etc. CAA will probably 


establish fees for airman certificates and 
aircraft airworthiness certificates. The 
Federal Communications Commission 
is to charge for radio operators’ licenses. 


The CAB, which estimates its an 
nual licensing costs (including hearings 
and other procedural steps) at $600, 
000, is lukewarm to the plan. It doesn’t 
believe it could collect more than $50, 
000 from airlines and still keep charges 
reasonable. 

In addition to tees, the 
Budget Bureau believes general fees may 
be imposed, such as an annual “reg 
based on_ business 


specihc 


istration” charge, 


volume, revenue, etc. CAB, however, 
doesn’t think it has power to impose 
general fees without new legislation. 


It also doubts the wisdom of charging 
subsidy carriers, who will have to apply 
for increased government assistance to 
cover the cost. 

The CAA 
gistration and 
Even before the Budget directive, it was 


already collects for re 


recording of aircraft. 
considering charges for airman and air 
craft certificates and is now expected to 
establish them. 

After 
affected parties are to be given oppor 


lists of fees are drawn up, 


tunity to comment. 


Industry Urges 


More Titanium 


Top executives of the aircraft manu 
facturing industry appearing before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee early this month urged as 
a body that the production of titanium 
be expanded. Donald W. Douglas, pres 
ident of Douglas Aircraft Co., said 
there was no question that titanium 
must be produced in greater supply. 

Convair’s vice president, Thomas 
G. Lanphier, Jr., estimated that his 
company will use up to 40° titanium 
in future military aircraft. Robert E. 
Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., and J. L. Atwood, president of 
North American 
peared before 
stressed the importance of the wonder 
metal in today’s aircraft production. 


also ap 
and 


Aviation, 
the committee 


Committee chairman George Ma 
lone (R., Nev.) told the manufacturers 
that two titanium plants, one in New 
Jersey and another in Henderson, Nev., 
have contracts for production of 10 tons 
daily each, but thus far have only been 
able to turn out four tons each per day. 


Malone was advised that the air 
craft industry would need roughly 250, 
000 tons of titanium annually if asked 


to produce 50,000 planes a year as in 


World War Il. 
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ACC Approves Policy Review Agenda 


Thirty-five items in nine fields of 
aviation have been approved by the Air 
Coordinating Committee for considera- 
tion in its forthcoming air policy re- 
view, ordered by President Eisenhower. 

As expected, almost all of the sub- 
jects deal with civil aviation, with only 
a few touching on the military. ACC, 
headed by Robert B. Murray Jr., Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta 
tion, has invited industry comment on 
the agenda, which follows: 

* Air Transport (domestic and in- 
ternational): (1) airline subsidies— 
“direct federal aid in relationship to in 
dustry’s present stage of development 
and the over-all fiscal policies of the 
Administration”; (2) role of U.S. air 
transport system; (3) non-scheduled 
operations; (4) policies and standards 
to be used in establishing air route 
patterns; (5) movement of mail by air; 
(6) cargo operations and development; 
(7) government use of military and 
commercial air transport; (8) air trans- 
port mobilization planning. 


* Airports: (1) continuation or 
amendment of existing Federal aid pro- 
gram; (2) review of recommendations 
of President’s Airport Commission 
(Doolittle Report); (3) joint civil-mili- 
tary use of airports; (4) U.S. use of 
foreign airports. 

® Airways: (1) user charge policy 
domestic and international; (2) develop- 
ment and implementation of a domestic 
and international common civil-military 
system of airways facilities and services; 
(3) review of domestic airways in terms 
of division of responsibility among 
Federal and local government and in- 
dustry; (4) aeronautical communica 
tions. 


* International Aviation: (1) pro- 
vision of air navigation aids; (2) ex 
change of air transport rights; (3) 


establishment of fares and rates—U.S. 


legislation and U.S. government rela 
tionship to IATA; (4) ICAO’s role and 
U.S. participation in ICAO; (5) simpli 
fication of entry and exit requirements; 
(6) economic aid and technical assis 
tance—action in multilateral (ICAQ) 
and bilateral fields. 

® Aircraft and Equipment Manu- 
facture and Sale: (1) government’s role 
in development of new transport planes; 
(2) sale of U.S. planes and equipment 
abroad; (3) sale of foreign planes and 
equipment in U.S. 

* Aviation Safety: (1) 
ment’s role in domestic and international! 
safety; (2) control and coordination of 
search and rescue. 

® General Aviation: (1) Develop- 
ment of personal planes with increased 
utility and operating 
government's role in training flight and 
technical ground personnel; (3) govern 
ment’s role in aviation education and 
information. 

® Federal-State-Local Relationship: 
(1) promulgation by states of aviation 
safety regulations; enforcement by states 
of Federal regulations; (2) Federal-state 
relations in economic regulation of air 
transport; (3) multiple state taxation of 
aviation operations; (4) exercise of con 
trol of airspace among federal, state, 
local and private interests. 

® Research and Development: (1) 
Civil aviation research and develop 
ment programs. 

Charles O. Cary, ACC executive 
secretary, group to 
conduct of the 


govern 


, 
economy; (<2) 


heads a_ liaison 


direct 


survey. 





Piasecki ‘*Transporter’’ (YH-16) is shown during one of its first 
flights. Powered by two P&W R-2180 engines, the rotorcraft is 78 feet long. 
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Industry Reports to 
Murray on Airport Aid 


Federal aid to airports should con 
tinue, although under more stringent 
conditions: this conclusion is reached 
in the report by the industry committee 
appointed by Under Secretary of Com 
merce Robert B. Murray to study the 
Federal aid program. 

States and local political subdivi 
sions cannot carry the burden of capital 
investment necessary for providing a 
national airport network, the report con 
cludes. Some amendments should be 
made to the Federal Airport Act and 
program, however, the group adds. 

Federal aid should be allotted for 
the following: land acquisition; runway, 
taxiway, and ramp construction; light 
ing essential to safe operation within 
airport boundaries; non-revenue service 
towers, 


structures, i.e., control 


crash, and 


type 


buildings for fire, main 
tenance equipment; access and service 
within 


moval of obstacles on line of approach 


roads airport boundaries; re 
to airports; clearing, grading, drainage 
and fencing. 

The report advocates the single run 
way concept for Federal aid “except 
where traffic requires the construction 
of parallel runways.” The committee 
recommend that “the inter- 
runway be abandoned 
“when 
trafhic 


does not 
secting type of 
pell-mell” but 
comes excessive or 
treme proportions 
procedures should begin.” 


maintenance be 
grows to ex 
phasing-out 
Government participation in alr 
port projects should be based on when 
such participation best “serves the na 
tional interest.” No limitations on Fede 
ral aid invoked because of 
either class or category Ot airports. 


should be 


responsibilities, the 
that 
should be re 


In discussing 
committee felt 
officials 


majority of the 
local and State 
sponsible for selection of individual pro 
jects. State and local authorities should 
also be permitted free rein on selec 
tion of sites, in cooperation with Com 


merce represe ntatives. 


Business Won't be Hurt 
By Defense Cuts: Wilson 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil 
son has announced that there is no 
basis for “rumors that defense spend 
ing would be cut to a _ point where 


business is affected adversely.” 


He has set a December 5 deadline 
for completion of detailed fiscal 1955 
budget estimates by the three armed 
services. It is anticipated the. estimates 
will be ready for inclusion in the forth 
Federal December 


éoming budget by 


28, 1953. 
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PROMINENT IN SNCASE’S PLANS for the future is its Baroudeur, the 
landing-gearless jet fighter which takes off from a dolly and lands on skids. 


France's SNCASE: Ready, Willing, Able 


Production of Dassault Mysteres and Baroudeurs 


bolster nationalized firm’s confidence in future. 


(Editor's Note: This is another in 
the series of articles on European air- 
craft companies involved in the NATO 
plane procurement program by AMERI 

aN AviaTIon’s manufacturing editor.) 


By Ropert M. Loesetson 


PARIS—The Societe Nationale de 
Constructions Aeronautiques du 
Sud-Est (SNCASE), although not a 
prime contractor in the $582 million 
joint program to purchase 1725 modern 
jet aircraft for NATO and European 
air forces, expects to perform at least 
half the man-hours required for the 
Dassault Mystere 4A’s. The nationalized 
French firm expects to wind up the 
Dassault order by the middle of 1956. 
Sud-Est president Georges Hereil 
is equally confident that his firm’s own 
new jet, the SE. 5000 “Baroudeur,” will 
ultimately be ordered not only by the 
French Air Force but by the USAF for 
itself and NATO nations. Second Ba- 
roudeur prototype is expected to be 
flying before the end of the year. 
SNCASE already has obtained a pre- 
production order from the French gov- 
ernment for the landing-gearless air- 
craft. Testing of the first prototype is 
continuing at the French Air Force 
base at Istres, 35 northwest of 
Marseilles. 


miles 


Although its headquarters are here 
in Paris, SNCASE’s principal factories 
are located at Marignane (near Mar- 
seilles), at La Corneuve, at Cannes on 
the Riviera, at Toulouse, at Blagnac, 
and at Saint Martin (near Toulouse). 
Each facility performs its own special- 
ized operation and, with the exception 
of the two twin-jet “Caravelle” pas- 
senger transports now under construc- 
tion for the French government at 
Blagnac and personal aircraft at La 
Corneuve, virtually all of the work is 
military. 
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SNCASE is involved with NATO 
aircraft in still another way: it holds 
$30 million in from Re- 
public Aviation-International of Luga 


subcontracts 


no, Switzerland, to produce parts for 
the Republic F-84’s used by the USAF 
and other allied air forces in Europe. 
SNCASE officials that if the 
USAF should want Republic Aviation’s 
plant at Farmingdale, L. I., to be de- 
voted solely to such aircraft as Repub- 


state 


lic’s upcoming F-103 and F-105 and 
should still desire either the F-84 or 
the swept-wing F-84F for NATO use, 
their company could expand to build 
either the Thunderjet or Thunder- 
streak. 

The subcontract from Republic is 
considered a highly important one by 
SNCASE officials, primarily because no 
F-84 parts are being built in Europe 
(except for a pilot line at Finnmeccan- 
ica Corp.’s plant in Naples, Italy) and 
because the Thunderjet is at present 
the most widely used jet in Western 
Europe. It is currently operated by the 
USAF, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Greece, Turkey, 
Portugal, and possibly Yugoslavia and 
Spain in the near future. Republic has 
ended production of the F-84 straight- 
wing model and while many F-84 and 
F-84F parts are interchangeable, 
SNCASE is destined to become, for all 
practical purposes, the sole F-84 parts 
supplier. 

At Marignane, where SNCASE has 
completed production of about 400 His- 
pano-Suiza Nene-powered Mistrals and 
is ready to wind up its deliveries of 80 
Sea Venoms (which use the Fiat Ghost 
engine), the facility is destined to be 
used solely for F-84 components. 

The plant at Toulouse, soon to end 
output of airframes and other parts for 
the Dassault MD 450 Ouragon jet 
fighter, will shortly be given over to 


production of Dassault MD 452 Mys 
tere 2’s for the French Air Force and 
later for the Mystere 4A for NATO. 

By the end of the year SNCASE 
officials expect to convert the Blagnac 
facility, now doing assemblies for the 
Mystere, to a repair and maintenance 
base for the French Air Force’s F-84’s, 
with the Mystere assembly work being 
transferred to the satellite plant at Saint 
Martin. 

SNCASE, moreover, may also end 
up doing a considerable amount of 
Thunderjet maintenance work for other 
NATO air forces at Blagnac, for Re 
public Aviation-International is trying 
to line up maintenance contracts from 
the USAF in Europe for U. S. and 
NATO F-84’s. If the Lugano firm 
should succeed, SNCASE is 
would end 


confident 
some of the maintenance 
up at Blagnac under a subcontract. 

The Cannes plant currently is given 
to production of air-to-air and 
Two 


over 
ground-to-air guided missiles. 
Languedocs and at least four LeO 45's 
have been modified with radar noses 
for missile firings and tests of the secret 
missiles are currently under way at 


Colomb-Bechar in Southern Algeria. 


One other aircraft with which 
SNCASE has just become involved is 
the Fouga 170 R “Magister” twin-jet 


advanced trainer. The recent order from 
the French government for about 100 
of the Marbore-equipped, butterfly 
tailed aircraft has resulted in a substan- 
tial order for SNCASE to produce the 
airframes. France is still hopeful of sell- 
ing the Magister to the USAF, either 
for itself or for NATO. 

Producer of seven giant SE. 2010 
Armagnac commercial transports and 
licensee for production of Sikorsky S-55 
helicopters, SNCASE has adequate pro 
duction space, tooling, and skilled per- 
sonnel available for large scale produc- 
tion. Georges Hereil puts it this way: 
“SNCASE is ready if we're needed.” 

eee 


Overseas National Gets 


Airlift Contract 
National 
been awarded an Air 
for 60 U.S.-Tokyo trips in the revised 
next three 


Airways has 
contract 


Overseas 
Force 
Pacific airlift during the 
months. 

The airline, which operates four 
leased AF C-54’s exclusively in the lift, 
excluded from the 
operations, which are gradually being 
phased out. An Overseas National court 
AF Secretary Harold E. 
rentals of the 


earlier had been 


suit against 
Talbott over 
aircraft was withdrawn shortly after the 


increased 


announcement. 
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Estimated Revenue Per Mile—Scheduled Flights 
TWA-Transcontinental 





Connie Connie 
Standard Tourist 1049 All Flights 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
ge ee $2.31 $2.27 $2.52 $2.71 $2.65 $1.76 $2.03 
\ |, re 2.12 2.11 2.53 2.61 ce 2.47 1.67 1.91 
DD Gbwbawe we’ 2.30 2.28 2.50 2.60 a 2.62 1.78 2.02 
aia ens 2.45 2.47 2.59 2.72 Pe 2.81 1.91 2.17 
re 2.51 2.41 2.68 2.65 =P 2.79 2.09 2.12 
De Sabadevae oad 2.84 2.67 2.97 2.92 = 3.12 2.21 2.31 
MP cc sedsegened 2.53 2.32 2.81 2.81 ee 2.80 2.05 2.12 
ee 2.64 2.86 ats Sie 2.12 
September...... 2.68 2.84 $2.50 _— 2.17 
re 2.51 2.68 2.93 _—_ 2.12 
November ....... 2.21 2.53 2.62 aie 1.99 
December ....... 2.30 2.64 2.47 dest 2.02 
Operating Costs: 
he eins acerca $1.22 $1.23 $1.14 $1.14 $1.59 $1.65 $1.05 $1.16 
SE. scarneves s “ee .72 .78 
TOTAL $1.79 $1.94 





TWA Adds Up Score on Coach Traffic 


Almost half of line’s August traffic was coach busi- 
ness; new and more stable traffic keynotes findings. 


By Eric BraMtey 


WA, which has converted more of 
its domestic flights to tourist-type 
service than any other transcontinental 
operator, believes that its move is pay 
ing off in new business. 
Extent of TWA’s 
shown by statistics for August, a good 
trafic month. The company 


conversion is 


summer 


had 48.5 of its domestic passenger 
miles in tourist, against 23.] for 
American and 22°. for United. For the 
full year 1953, TWA estimates that 


43.5 


tourist. 


of its passenger-miles will be 


The carrier claims its statistics show 
that: 

* Tourist service is tapping a new 
market. 

*Its top five Constellation flights 
(average earnings per mile) are tourist. 

® There’s a wider gap between per 
mile revenue and per mile operating 
costs on tourist than on standard. 

* The seasonal dip is less on tour- 
ist than on standard. 

The TWA tourist service got its 
start in 1950 in the west, between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles, where 
there was a greater difference between 
air and rail fares than in the east. By 
narrowing this gap, the company at- 
tracted considerable new business; the 


passenger traffic of the 
ing railroad in the territory has declined 


major compet 


ever since. This initial success led to the 
later expansion. 

To support its claim of new 
markets, TWA points to surveys which 
show that tourist flights are attracting 
a different type of business than standard 
service. In June, for example, the break 


down was: 


Tourist Standard 
NPT Pee 49.3% 68.6% 
Ne aad 425 26.2 
eS eer 8.2 5.2 


Compared with the same month 
of 1952, these figures show a decline in 
the percentage of men and an increase 
in women and children on_ tourist. 

Here are TWA’s 10 top flights in 
average earnings per mile (trip num 
bers have been deleted for competitive 


reasons) in a recent month: 


Av. Earnings 


Per Mile 
Constellation 
cn are — eb. 
I eae hha iat a sue Gi elels 3.11 
ME Ss ere oe Sy ain ae 3 3.07 
RAs cae OS, igang 3.06 
NN REO SET EOL 3.06 


Av. Earnings 


Super Connie Per Mile 
eee 3.05 
Re as 2.99 
RR ee Sones er 2.89 
Martin 

DNL atcccueecnen<ne ct 1.99 
SE eee © ee dee 1.99 


At present the 
Connies in domestic tourist service (8] 
seats) and 25 in standard (57 
Its Super Connies, none of which is in 
have 64 
while the combination sit up 


company has 19 
seats). 


tourist, seats for domestic 
service, 
sleeper version has 48 seats and eight 
berths. 

The accompanying table on rey 
enue per mile versus operating costs for 


Lockheed equip 


ment shows that as long as load factors 


the various types of 
remain high the tourist Connies are the 
July, 
mile on 
against 


money-makers. In for example 


revenue per standard Connies 
was $2.32 
of $2.01 (using 78c as 
or a difference of 3lc. 
was $2.80 against $2.43, a spread of 37c. 
$2.81 


total operating costs 
indirect cost), 
Constellation 1049 
showed 


Tourist Connie 


versus 

$1.92, or 89c. 
In the first six months of 1953, 
TWA’s load factor on domestic tourist 
was 81.8% compared with 68.4% 


standard. In the third quarter the two 
hgures were 83.1% and 68.9%. 

As shown in the table, direct operat 
ing costs of tourist Connies are figured 
to be lower than standard. One of the 
principal reasons for this is that use of 
the tourist planes at other than peak 


hours increases their utilization. It is 
not believed that there is much dif 
ference in indirect costs between the 


various types of equipment. 
The same table shows that tourist 
revenue per mile had less of a spread 
between the winter low and the summer 
high than did first-class. One possible 
reason advanced for this is that tourist 
passengers are less affected by weather 
if flights are canceled or delayed, these 
passengers will wait for hours and pos 
sibly until the next day. A businessman 
riding first-class will turn to another 
form of transport. 
TWA has no 
may be first-class to 
July, checked 
air travel plan passengers on a standard 
and a tourist flight leaving New York 
within an other. The 
ATP’S 


for a week, tourist 10.80. However, be 


estimate of what 


diversion trom 


tourist. In however, it 


hour of each 


standard trip showed 22.5% 
cause of the difference in the loads car 
ried on the two services, the standard 
percentage represented only 56 pas 
while the 
centage represented 48. Obvious con 
that 


turning to tourist. e ° ° 


sengers lower tourist per 


clusion is more businessmen are 
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10,275-mile aircoach opera- 
tion now links 14 cities nightly 


An outstanding accomplishment of the 
Delta-C&S merger has been the estab- 
lishment of an OWL Aircoach network 
covering the heart of America and link- 
ing nearly all the major cities of the basic 
route system. With cross-over connections 
at Memphis and Atlanta, a total combi- 
nation of 60 pairs of cities is offered. 


Keep Your Eye On 
Delta-CaS! 
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Delta-C&S Weaves An Aircoach Network 
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“CUSP WING” possesses advantages of delta and straight designs, Fairchild claims. 


Radical Fairchild Jet Design Revealed 


AIRCHILD Aircraft Division this 

week outlined to representatives of 
the nation’s airlines the Hagerstown, 
Md., company’s entry into the U.S. jet 
transport sweepstakes, revealing an air- 
plane which is radically different from 
any other proposed on either side of 
the Atlantic so far. 

Among the differences: 

® Fairchild’s M-186B is a twin-jet 
airplane. (Only other known two-engine 
jet airliner is France’s SNCASE “Cara- 
velle.”) 

* The plane features a “cusp” wing, 
which takes advantage of both the delta- 
and straight-wing configurations. Closest 
to the M-186B in wing shape is Britain’s 
pure-delta Avro “Atlantic.” 

* Power plants will be Wright J67’s, 
which by 1958 (when the Fairchild 
plane might appear) will have a thrust 
rating of about 15,000 pounds each. All 
other U.S. jet proposals are wrapped 
around four Pratt & Whitney J57 en 
gines. 

* The gas turbines are buried in 
the wing roots, whereas the Boeing, 
Douglas, and Lockheed jet designs have 
the engines either suspended in pods or 
back near the tail. 

® Price, while not definitely de- 
termined pending further studies, will 


20 


almost certainly be less than $2 million 
per plane, according to chief engineer 
Walter Tydon. 

* Gross weight has been set at 
75,770 pounds, with up to 100,000 
pounds in the cargo version, the latter 


configuration carrying up to 35,000 


pounds of freight, depending on the 
range desired. 

Range of the M-186B was given by 
Tydon as transcontinental (New York 


Los Angeles) with one stop at Chicago 


although he indicated it could probably 


become a transcontinental model (or 


trans-Atlantic if necessary) by adding 
external leading edge wing tanks. These 
tanks, Tydon added, would become prac 
tically an integral part of the fuselage 
and consequently would create practically 
no drag to slow the plane down. 

Cruising speed is given as 563 miles 
per hour and optimum altitude at about 
40,000 feet. Tydon declared there was 
little point in giving a top speed for the 
aircraft because at that altitude it would 
get into the transonic region if it went 
any faster and the buffeting and other 
factors which come into play in_ the 
transonic range would practically pre 
clude the use of any higher speeds. 

The M-186B is designed to carry 44 
passengers in the first class version aad 
up to 64 as in aircoach model. Added 
passengers for the higher-density model 
would be included by shortening the 
leg space behind each seat, rather than 
by going to the more-commonly-utilized 
fave-abreast seating arrangement. 

High wing features of the Fairchild 
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jet, Tydon indicated, would give all 
windows full view of the ground. In 
addition, the high wing gives an added 
safety feature, first because the jet in 
takes are also mounted high (thus 
avoiding the possibility of persons or 
objects being sucked into the engine) 
and the jet outlets are far enough up 
to prevent excessive damage to runways 
as a result of exhaust gases. 

The Hagerstown company’s chief 
engineer, who called the conference of 
airline executives to get their reactions 
and suggested changes, rather than pre 
senting them with a final proposal, 
said the aircraft would have no trouble 
operating out of existing airfields. He 
gave the required take-off run over a 50 
foot obstacle as 2610 feet and the re 
quired field for landing (again using 
the 50-foot barrier) as 2510 feet. 


Working on Reverse Thrust 


Tydon declared Fairchild is work 
ing on a reverse-thrust device based on 
the jet variable nozzle principal which 
would make the necessary landing field 
even shorter. 

He also stated the one-stop opera- 
tion on a coast-to-coast flight would not 
create much of a fuel consumption prob 
lem. With its gross weight of only 
about 76,000 pounds and the 30,000 
pounds of thrust being produced by 
the two J67 engines, the M-186B would 
not have to lumber up to its optimum 
altitude (using great quantities of fuel 
and increasing operating costs in the 
process) and then immediately start 
setting down again. 

Other points of interest about the 
new Fairchild jet proposal: 

* Optimum operating years will be 
1958-1970, i.e., before higher thrust 
engines which will make possible super 
sonic transports come into existence. 

*Landing gear is composed of 
triple-wheels having a K-modulus 
(ground impact) somewhere between 
the Lockheed Constellation and the 
Douglas C-124 Globemaster. 

*Crew will range between two 
and four persons in the cockpit. 

° “Blister” windshields jutting 
away from the fuselage to give the crew 
better visibility will be used. 

* APS-42 search radar will be in- 
stalled in the nose section to provide 
greater safety protection. 

* Fairchild directors have author- 
ized the expenditure of about $1.5 mil 
lion on the project so far and more 
authorizations are expected. 

* Next step on the aircraft is a 
series of high and low-speed wind-tun 
nel tests on a scale model but construc 
tion of a prototype has not yet been ap 


proved. ; = © 
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News Briefs 





Production model of North Ameri- 
can’s F-100 may try to take the speed 
record from Douglas’ F4D, which cur- 
rently holds it on a_ three-kilometer 
course, according to reports from the 
Salton Sea. The YF-100 now holds the 
record on a 15-kilometer course, having 
set the mark at 754.98 mph. 

. 


Emphasis on the probe-and-drogue 
flight refueling system (as distinguished 
from the flying boom technique) is 
expected to bring a sizable quantity of 
new business to Flight Refueling, Inc.. 
only U. S. manufacturer of such equip 
ment. Reports have put the total of new 
USAF orders to the firm as high as 


$13 million. 
° 


New State Department representa 
tive on the Air Coordinating Commit 
tee will be Samuel C. Waugh, assistant 
secretary of state for economic affairs. 
Paul Barringer, director of the Office 
of Transport and Communications Pol 
icy, has been representative of the De 


partment. 
. 


Reservation, ticket sales, and bag 
gage will be handled for New York 
Airways by United Air Lines, accord 
ing to the terms of a recent agreement. 
The helicopter firm’s advertising will 
also be given counter space by UAL. 


A West Coast Air Safety Seminar 
and annual award dinner has been 
scheduled by the Flight Safety Founda 
tion for December 14 and 15 at Norton 
AFB and Arrowhead Springs Hotel, 
San Bernadino, Calif. 


The USAF has demanded the re 
turn of leased C-54’s from commercial 
operators who failed to sign new leases. 
New monthly rental is set at $12,300 
per plane. Only 16 of the C-54’s cur- 
rently being leased from the AF have 
been re-leased at the new rate. 


Negotiations appear likely in order 
to enable U. S. Airlines to regain six 
C-46’s which it formerly operated on 
lease from the USAF. The airplanes 
have been in “storage” since a bank- 
ruptcy ruling in September. U. S. now 
has new management. 


+ 

Douglas DC-7 flight 
testing is nearing conclusion, with ac- 
celerated service test now in progress. 


certuuncation 


Smithsonian Institution has been 
presented with the converted F-51 Mus 
tang in which Capt. Charles F. Blair 
flew non-stop from Norway to Alaska 
over the North Pole. Blair is a Pan 
American pilot. 

e 


equipment at Pratt & 
Willgoos Turbine 
Conn., has 


Jet testing 
Whitney’s Andrew 
Laboratory near Hartford, 
been augmented by a 50-ton metal alti 
tude chamber. Device will test turbojet 
and ramjet engines. 

e 


Jet fighter emergency escape sys 
tems were given attention during the 
Air Training Command Flight Safety 
Conference at Norton AFB, Calif. 
Greater standardization was called for. 


Air Force public relations is due to 
get an assist from a new arrangement 
whereby each of the AF’s deputy chiefs 
of staff in the Pentagon will have a 
public relations officer assigned to him. 
The officers will work through the 
office of Maj. Gen. Sery Smith, AF 
public relations director. 


“Jet cooling” and muffling patents 
have been purchased by the Fletcher 
Aviation Corp. from Prof, Otto C. Kop- 
pen of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New mufflers based on the 
patents are now in production by 
Fletcher for use in Continental-powered 


Navions. 
7 


Stand-by engine generators on “sev 
eral hundred omni and low-frequency 
radio range stations” will be shut 
down by the CAA. According to the 
AOPA the program for doing so has 
a December 31 deadline. The CAA 
states that industry comment will be 
solicited before definite action is taken. 

a 


The practicality of obtaining new 
and faster all<argo equipment is being 
investigated for Riddle Airlines by vice 
president Philip A. Mann. Mann plans 
to visit Douglas and Lockheed. 


Cycle maintenance of USAF B-47’s 
will be handled by Boeing Aircraft 
plant at Wichita, in accordance with a 
contract received from the Air Materiel 
Command. Work will begin next June 
and last for 18 months. Similar con 
tracts for B-36’s are held by Convair-Ft. 
Worth. 
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nterview 


With 


Bartram Kelley 


Chief Engineer 
Helicopter Division 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 


Design Trends 
in 
Helicopters 


Bartram Kelley, 44, chief engineer of Bell Air- 
crafts’ helicopter division in Fort Worth, has been work- 
ing with rotary wing aircraft developments for the past 
24 years. Kelley was partially responsible for launching 
the first commercially certificated helicopter, the Bell 
Model 47, back in 1941. Since that time more than 1000 
Bell helicopters have been produced and have logged 
more than one million flight hours. 

A native of Rosemont, Pa., Kelley received his 
M.A. degree from Harvard in 1934. At one time he 
served as a mathematics instructor at Choate School in 
Connecticut, and at the Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Mass, 

He is a member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
American Helicopter Society. He served as president of 
the latter organization during 1951, prior to which he 
had been general chairman of the annual forum. While 
president of the AHS he attended the Congres Inter- 
nationale de Giraviation held in Paris, and has since 
made other investigative tours abroad. 


How many types of helicopters has your company 
e produced up to date and what has been the total 
number produced? 

A. There have been five basic types totaling close to 
1500 machines. 

Q. Approximately how many go abroad, including 
military and commercial? 

A. There are now approximately 162 ships operating 
in foreign countries. This figure is exclusive of U. S. armed 
forces ships of which no records are available. 

Q. When do you expect to start offering the military 
XHSL as a commercial helicopter? 

A. We have a large military order. We have not set 
ourselves any date on the commercial version yet, although, 
of course, we can’t help having our eye on it. 

Q. Is 25 passengers a pretty good figure for that heli- 
copter? 

A. I would say between 20 and 25, depending on the 
range desired and the equipment. The capacity of the heli 
copter now is quite limited because of its specialized use. 
Of course, once the rotor system and associated mechanical 
parts are developed, it is simply a matter of lengthening the 
fuselage. 

Q. Actually the size of the XHSL is determined pri- 
marily by its sub-hunting job rather than by cubic require- 
ments? 

A. That is corerct. This particular machine is de 
signed to be as compact as possible. We could lengthen it 
5 feet and widen it correspondingly. 

Q. And that’s the version you think would take 25 if 
you stretched it that much? 

A. I would say that 
airline standards of reserve power, twin-engine considera 


based on the lift and present 
tions, etc., I would still estimate 20-25 people. 

Q. How do you justify a helicopter of this general 
size with only one powerplant? 

A. That was a customer request. We originally de 
signed it for two; they asked us to change over to one. We 
had both engines side by side approximately where the single 
one is now, using partial nacelles. 

Q. Do you think all the future helicopters in that 
size category will be twin engine? 

A. That’s a very difficult question. I personally am 
not so enthusiastic about twin engines as a lot of people in 
industry and in government are. I feel that the twin-engine 
aircraft was almost the complete answer, let’s say 95°, of the 
answer, to the airplane problem in the same stage of develop 
ment. It also was very little if any hardship on the airplane 
to incorporate twin-engine design. 

The helicopter case is different. It is more of a hard 
ship on the performance in the helicopter to go to two 
engines and the safety gain from it is not so great. Instead 
of the problem, I would say that perhaps 
might be solved by multi- 


of solving 95 
something in the order of 40-60 
ple engines. 

I think the helicopter problems are not as serious 
as they were and are in the case of the airplane. For instance, 
I do not know personally of a single fatality in a helicopter 
due to engine failure. I also do not know of any fatality due 
to getting lost in weather in the case of a helicopter. 

Q. There has been virtually no weather operation 
though, has there? 

A. I think there has been a lot more informally than 
most people realize, especially in mountain terrain in the 


West. 
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‘We are going ahead with the Turbomeca Artouste’ 


Q. What are your engine difficulties as such? 

A. There have been a great many engine failures in 
the course of getting helicopters launched. I don’t know 
whether there are any more or any less than the airplane 
suffered at the same stage. But in any reasonable terrain, 
by daylight especially, there is less physical danger of death 
or injury comparable to the case of the airplane. 

Q. What are currently the main causes of fatal acci- 
dents with helicopters? 

A. Partly structural failures and partly pilot error. 
The machine is so tremendously versatile that people push 
it to its limit, as I suppose they will any machine. 

3etween the novelty of it and the fact that it would 
do so much there were quite a few accidents originally due 
to pilot error. Now there are many fewer, but they still go 
on in the form of flying into wires, for example. 

Q. Where would you say that a predominance of the 
structural failures occur? 

A. At 
due to a failure of a main rotor. However, we have had 
serious accidents due to failures of tail rotor, tail rotor 
drive, engine mount. 


sell we have never had anybody lose a life 


Q. Why is the loss of the tail rotor so critical? 

A. It isn’t always; we have had tail rotor failures with 
no injury. But in some cases if the tail rotor breaks off and 
the tail rotor gear box also comes off, there is enough center 
of gravity change so that there is a very violent maneuver. 
The pilot instinctively moves the stick very hard, and the 
main rotor starts to hit the tail boom. 


Q. It is sort of a by-product, then; there is no real 
reason why the loss of a tail rotor should be fatal? 

A. There is no particular reason, that is perfectly true. 
We had tail rotor failures in the early experimental days 
and tail rotor drive failures with no injuries. It happened to 
me twice in 1947—actually hovering very close to the ground 


and there was no problem. 


Q. Is there any plan to put geared turbine engines in 
the Navy helicopter, the XHSL? 

A. I am glad you mentioned geared turbines. There is 
no such plan at the moment. I might qualify what I said 
about two engines to include the fact that the gas turbine 
is a pretty good solution in that the empty weight of the 
engine is light. The penalty resulting when you operate on 
one engine and carry the dead weight of the other is not 
so great in the case of gas-turbine-powered helicopters. 


Q. Do you feel that there is enough merit in the 
turbine engine to justify doing away with the piston engine 
in most of your helicopter applications? 

A. I think it is much too early to say “justify doing 
away with” piston engines, but of all the alternatives to the 
piston engine, we consider the geared turbine drive the most 
promising, and we are going ahead with it. 

Q. Which engine are you interested in? 

A. We show active interest in all the new designs 
now proposed, but the one we are actually going ahead with 
(because we can get it) is the Turbomeca Artouste—in our 
Model 47. 

Q. Are the engines being supplied by Turbomeca or 
by Continental, the U.S. licensee? 

A. Through Continental. 


Q. How big do you suppose a rotor can get mechanic- 
ally before there will be trouble because of the diameter? 

A. We have designed a 60-foot rotor. The largest on« 
we have flown is 51% feet in diameter, and I think that 
perhaps something in the order of 100 feet will be possible. 
The Hughes machine, which was jet-driven, had one 130 
feet in diameter. I think that is perfectly possible in a rotor 
which you are not driving by shaft torque. 

Q. Do you get blade bending problems when the 
rotors get this large? 

A. Yes, there will be some problems similar to the 
problems of large airplane wings, and they will be solved 
about the same way. 


Q. What is the general relationship of rotor blade 
chord to span—the equivalent of wing aspect ratio? 

A. We use the word solidity for that, which is the 
ratio of the area of the blades to the area of the circle 
covered. Current solidities are even as low as 0.025 or so up 
to practically 0.100. 


Changes in Solidity 


Q. How much of a change can you foresee? 

A. In general we have a very powerful tool in the 
choice of solidity, the width of the blades. For example, it 
is possible to make a machine lift quite a bit more at 
sea level, if you know it is only going to be used at sea 
level, by giving it low solidity, thus causing the blades to 
be near the stall angle. Then the ceiling will be very low. 
Or vice versa. For high tip speed and high forward speed 
the solidity is low. We find this can be most easily obtained 
by keeping the number of blades to a minimum. 

Q. Do you see any problem in translating a small 
vehicle, such as Bell’s developmental convertiplane, into a 
big one? 

A. No, I don’t see any different problem from the one 
encountered in helicopters or airplanes. | would like to point 
out that as a company we are the only one I know of that 
has built single-rotor machines and tandem-rotor machines 
using both seesaw rotors and hinged rotors. We have three 
bladed hinged rotors on the convertiplane and seesaw rotors 


on all our other helicopters. 


Q. What is the reason for going to a different roter 
in the convertiplane? 

A. Actually any rotor which we put on the converti 
plane must be radically different from the ordinary heli 
copter rotor because it must operate in the two different 
regimes—higher rpm for hovering and lower rpm in the 
forward cruise condition. 

The seesaw rotor would have had to have many 
modifications to cover that. Also the three-bladed hinged 
rotor that is on there is pretty well modified compared to 
the ordinary helicopter rotor. 

Q. What about the various types of jet engines? 

A. Well, we have studied the whole question of jet 
helicopters—ramyjet, pulse-jet, and pressure-jet—as all the 
companies have. We have also followed very closely what 
some of the other companies are doing here and abroad. 

I look on the jet-driven rotor, especially in small sizes, 


somewhat as I look on the electric automobile: it is a won 
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‘Jet- propelled helicopter ...for a special use’ 


derful solution for certain problems. It has the world’s 
simplest powerplant, which is a battery; it has no trans- 
mission; very simple control levers, perhaps only one 
(Grandma can drive it); and no maintenance. In fact, only 
one thing is wrong with it, obviously, and that is range. 

You keep hearing people say in the case of the jet 
helicopter, “Well, we are working on that and making 
progress.” I don’t doubt but what the electric automobile 
people before 1925—or whenever it died—were saying, 
“Well, any day now we will have a battery that will give 
us longer range.” 

However the electric automobile never did really com- 
pletely die. It is confined to short range application. There 
are vehicles powered by electricity all over the country. So 
I see nothing wrong with the idea of a short range jet- 
propelled helicopter, provided it’s for a special use. 

Q. Does that take in the whole class of ramjets, pulse- 
jets, and the whole family of them? 

A. Yes, I believe it does, to different degrees. They 
have different cross-over points. Perhaps the ramjet shows 
more lifting ability under 20 minutes or half an hour, and 
the pulse-jets somewhat better. It’s hard to make a dog 
matic statement because, as I said, I don’t think they are 
going to die out completely. In the larger sizes they solve 
some of the structural problems. 

Q. Wasn’t Bell working on a pulse-jet? 

A. We have done fairly crude research, both on paper 
and in the form of test work, with ramjets, not with pulse- 
jets. We have also tried designs mounting turboprops, engine 
and all, on the rotor tips of very large helicopters. This is 
at least a remote possibility. 

Q. What is the relative fuel consumption of a ramjet 
compared with a straight jet, a geared turbine, or a piston 
engine? 

A. I would rather give it to you in terms of cross-over 
points. I would say for endurances of 20 minutes to a half 
hour or less, the ramjet would be the best powerplant. But 
its fuel consumption is so high for flights longer than that it 
carries too much fuel in order to stay aloft and loses payload 
compared to piston engines. The pulse-jet is somewhat 
better and the pressure jet still better. The geared turbine 
almost equals the present piston engine—three or four 
hours. 

Q. How about noise? Doesn’t the geared turbine have 
definite advantages in noise over the reciprocating engine? 

A. Yes, it certainly does. The Kaman project more 
or less proved that. 

Q. Why accept the geared turbine engine in place of 
the piston engine? The fuel consumption is still going to run 
25% or so more. 

A. Because of the lighter weight for two-engine in- 
stallations and the possible noise reduction it would effect. 

Q. I believe you mentioned earlier something to the 
effect that jet-driven powerplants might be useful in elimi- 
nating some of the structural difficulties now presented. Is 
that correct? 

A. Well I merely meant to imply that if you build 
a larger and larger rotor it is technically easier to have it 
pulled around by the tip instead of twisting it around by 
shaft torque. The jet lends itself to that. 

Q. There have been proposals that small Aerojet JATO 
bottles be mounted on rotor tips to provide an emergency 


power supply in the event of an engine failure on a single- 
engine helicopter. Do you feel that’s practical? 

A. Not at the present state of the art. I think that 
point might be reached, but we have other problems far 
more pressing at the moment. There is research going on in 
relation to that problem and it is a good thing that it is 
being done, but I wouldn’t rate it very high in urgency. 

Q. What do you consider your urgent problems to- 
day on helicopters? 

A. I think the most urgent problem is to get the 
price down and the maintenance simplified. 

Q. Have you any definite signs of reduction in prices? 

A. Well they haven’t been going up as fast as the 
cost of living. 

It is hard to stop the upward trend as long as we are 
improving them at the current rate. You have to remember 
that a few years ago it was a miracle that helicopters flew 
at all. They were in great need of improvement, but be- 
cause they flew at all they were salable articles. 

We haven’t stopped improving them. I think the rate 
of improvement is much greater than it has been in com- 
mercial airplanes. We have held the price about even and 
still managed to keep some improvement steadily going on. 


Unofficial Week-ending 


Q. Do you think there is hope for a personal heli- 
copter to the degree that people have light airplanes? 

A. I certainly think so. I think there are a great 
many more personal helicopters now in use than a lot of 
people realize. A good many of the operators who own 
more than three or four ships today often use one for 
personal reasons. Unofficially, I suspect there is a great deal 
of week-ending in helicopters. 

Q. What do you see as the speed and range of the 
helicopters in service 10 years from now? 

A. I see a helicopter “DC-3” at 150 mph with some 
what less range than a DC-3, in fact considerably less range. 
I mean a practical helicopter. 

Q. Comparable seat-mile costs? 

A. That’s not in my province, but I would say higher 
seat-mile costs and justifiably higher. Comparable seat-hour 
costs; but you are flying slower than the DC-3’s and into 
places inaccessible to DC-3’s. 

Q. What improvements have been made in the Bell 
47 since it first went into production? 

A. The biggest single improvement, and the most 
recent, is the opening up of the center of gravity travel to 
seven inches so that it’s no longer necessary to shift the 
battery as ballast when changing from one pilot alone to 
full cabin room for three people. The greatest number of 
improvements have been in correcting service complaints. 

Q. Could you give us any idea on what you might 
have done in reducing rotor or gear problems through 
developments? 

A. We have gone from an original 165 hp engine to 
200 hp and in the process of transition lost weight, mainly 
by going to 100°, ground gears. We now have 600-hour 
overhaul periods on the transmission which represents a 
great improvement. We have switched to metal tail rotor 
blades. The main changes, however, are in the direction of 
simpler maintenance, longer life parts, and opening up the 
center of gravity travel. 

We think that the answer to the small production 
which the helicopter has is to keep the model about the same 
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MN-978—The Bendix Omni- 
Mag gives immediate visual 
indication of glide slope infor- 
mation, as well as VOR, local- 
izer, and magnetic heading 
information. 


MN-92A—This is the glide 
slope antenna. It can be mount- 
ed flush with the skin of the 
aircraft. Eliminates drag. De- 
terioration due to weathering, 
a common deficiency of ex- 
ternal antennas, completely 
eliminated. 


MN-81 — Concentric knob- 
type channel selector. Cali- 
brated directly in frequency. 
The same selector used for 
VOR equipment conirols the 


MN-100A—The Bendix Glide Slope Receiver can be located in any 
convenient place in the aircraft. Requires no adjustment in flight other 
thon channel selection by the pilot. 





Glide Slope Receiver. 














New Bendix Glide Slope System 


FOR COMMERCIAL AND EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


The Bendix Glide Slope Receiver system features 
a 20-channel receiver (the MN-100A). This is 
integrated with the Bendix Omni-mag. (MN-97B) 
... with the flush mounted antenna (the MN-92A) 
and with the famous Bendix Da-Nite channel 


selector (MN-81). 


Excellent Stability 

Resonant frequency stability insures reliable, 
stable signals under all kinds of operating condi- 
tions. 

The system’s high degree of ‘‘on course”’ stability 
and “course width” stability is characteristic of 
this fine Receiver. 

High Sensitivity 


Another one of the system’s advantages is its 
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high sensitivity . . . substantially more sensitive 


than other receivers. 


It’s so reliable too. Day in and day out its course 
indications are true under varying changes of tem- 
peratures, voltage and signal field strength. 


Weighing less than 13 pounds, the Receiver is 
mounted in !'4 ATR housing. 


For more information, write to Bendix* Radio at 
the address below. 


BENDIX RADIO 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Southwest Sales: 

3300 Love Field Dr., Dallas, Tex. 

West Coast Sales 
10500 Magnolia Bivd. N. Hollywood, Calif 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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‘We are...very happy with what we've got’ 


and make minor improvements in it every year. We can’t 
afford to do what an automobile company does—just throw 
all the tooling out and come out with a brand new model. 

Q. You mentioned parts life; what is the present 
life of a rotor on a 47? 

A. We have no set life; some of the blades are still 
running after 4000 hours. There isn’t any official life. And 
we think it is indefinite. It is a matter of wear. 

Q. Have you given much thought to using bonded 
steel rotor blades? 

A. We have designed several different bonded all- 
metal blades and are now producing all-metal bonded tail 
rotor blades. 

Q. Is there much promise of cutting down rotor cost 
through this method, or is there only an improved product? 

A. Again, it is a matter of numbers. In the case of the 
tail rotor there is no doubt about its improving the product 
because of wear when landing in tall grass. The wooden 
main rotor blade, however, has worked out so well that the 
improvement to be gained is somewhat questionable. 

Q. Does Bell favor compounding the helicopter: 
retracting gear, using stub wings for partial unloading, etc.? 

A. Not in the immediate future. But for any long 
range applications reduction in drag certainly pays off. 
One year the talk will be about high speed helicopters and 
necessity for increasing the range. The next year all the 
customers, and especially the military, will say they don’t 
care if it just flies about 70 or 80 miles an hour. 

Pretty soon a new regime comes in and everyone is in 
favor of high speed again. It is perfectly true that the heli- 
copter is extremely dirty right now, and considerably higher 
speeds could be reached at some sacrifice in hovering 
payload. 


All-Weather Operation 


Q. Do you feel that there are some specific areas of 
improvement in the helicopter to permit all-weather opera- 
tions? 

A. I certainly think improvement is possible and | 
think we are doing it. I think the main thing is to be 
able to fly at cruising speeds without an autopilot, blind. 
Of course, it has been done quite a lot but it still is more 
of a stunt than a normal operation. 

Q. What is needed in order to permit that? 

A. I would say better stability and handling charac- 
teristics. You find a lot of work going on right now along 
those lines, especially at the NACA. 

Q. Do you find NACA has been doing a good job in 
providing you with basic research data on helicopters? 

A. I think the people—the group which is now on 
helicopters at the NACA—are doing a top notch job. I think 
that the NACA as a whole could put a lot more emphasis on 
the helicopter. I don’t honestly believe that they believe in 
helicopters. 

Q. What about intermeshing gears as specialized in by 
Kaman? 

A. I think the intermeshing rotor configuration is a 
very interesting one and has a lot of promise. I don’t think 
this whole question of rotor configurations is as simple as 
the old argument about biplanes and monoplanes. It’s a 
lot more complicated and there are a lot more outstanding 
advantages for various configurations. 

Q. There has been some tendency to question the 
growth potential of rigid blade rotor design. 


A. This rotor design, in varying degrees, covers Bell, 
Doman, and Kaman, although the Kaman has drag hinges; 
it isn’t rigid in the sense that we are. Among others are 
Hiller, McDonnell, Gyrodyne, American Helicopters, 
Hughes and Cessna. The Doman is semi-rigid and relies on 
having just the desired stiffness in the blade root. 

We are rigid and definitely hold the chordwise fre 
quency in the rotor as high as we can. All I can say is that 
we are up to 51% feet in diameter and very happy with 
what we've got. 

Q. What is the relationship between gross weight and 
the payload, or the gross weight and empty weight on cur- 
rent helicopter designs and what is the trend? 

A. On the model 47, as a percentage of useful load to 
gross weight, just a little under 40°4, which I think you will 
find is very high compared, for example, to an airline trans- 
port. A commercial version of our big tandem machine 
would probably have a useful load to gross weight ratio in 
the order of 33 or 34°., the reason for the difference being 
the higher speed, higher disc loading, and the greater com- 
pactness in the larger machine. 

Q. Do you feel that you can go to a much higher 
disc loading? What’s the trend now? 


A. We are up to five now, and we find nothing 
basically wrong with going to higher disc loading. The 
rate of descent in auto-rotation becomes perhaps the con 
trolling factor. 


Q. What does Bell feel about the requirement for 
high speed helicopters? 

A. We think that the model 47 and also other com- 
mercial helicopters are too slow, slightly. If the helicopter 
cruises around 50 to 70 knots for best range you are going 
to find head winds every now and then of at least 20 or 30 
knots. And there the head wind is a very large percentage 
of your forward speed. It is going to make a big difference 
whether you can complete a mission. Now if you get up 
into the 100-knot, or even 90-knot cruise condition, you are 
rapidly walking away from the average head wind difficul 
ties. Then I see very little point in going from there to 150. 

In other words, I think by going from 70 to 100 we 
lick 80-90°4 of the problem. There is very little point in 
going on up in speed, in my opinion. 

We think that actually commercial helicopters of 
today, our own and our competitors’, are somewhat too slow, 
but we do not believe in going to the other extreme. For 
missions requiring a higher speed the convertiplane is the 
answer. 


Q. How about growing heliports? NACA, in their 
prediction of looking ahead a number of years, said that 
helicopters would need larger landing space than they do 
today because they are going to require landing and take-off 
runs. 


A. It might be true of single engine operation. 
But with two engine helicopters, in case of an emergency 
they could fly to some small airport or field other than a 
heliport. The thing that people forget about heliports is 
that although the heliport itself may be quite small, maybe 
a roof top, the surrounding terrain is of the considerable 
importance. Even with present day helicopters, it is a great 
advantage to be able to come in at a fairly shallow glide 
angle although the actual spot where you land may be small. 
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TLhovides the ‘Variable speed shaft” that 


turns corners with ease and delivers power where needed 
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Fundamental characteristic of the Vickers Power Trans- 
mission is infinite flexibility of both speed and power, 
It is the “flexible shaft” that turns corners without difficulty 
and provides accurately controlled power where needed, 

An example of the advantages of this flexibility is 
the drive components for the cabin compressor on Model 
240 CONVAIR-LINERS. There are numerous other applica- 
tions where it is desirable to transmit power to a point 
remote from the power source and provide selective vari- 
able speed or constant speed. These applications are 
easy with Vickers Transmissions. 

The Model 240 CONVAIR-LINERS also use Vickers 
Hydraulic Pumps and Controls for the 3000 psi main 
hydraulic system. In Vickers complete line of aircraft 
hydraulic equipment, you will find a combination to meet 
your control or drive needs exactly. Write for your copy of 
report No. 725, “Hydraulic Drives for Aircraft.” 


_——- 
MICKERS Incorporated 
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COWLING DOORS on the Vickers Viscount are attached to nacelles. 


The Rolls-Royce Dart and its mounting slide forward for quick removal. 


Turboprops: What Europe Has Learned 


British European Airways experience during first six 


months of Viscount service adds to available data. 


By James Hay Stevens 


N APRIL 18 last, British Euro- 

pean Airways began the turboprop 
era of air transport by putting the Dart- 
engined Vickers Viscount into service 
on its longest route, from London to 
Cyprus. In six months, steady delivery 
of Viscounts has made it possible to 
put them on most of the money-making 
routes. 

Although Britain has pinned her 
faith on the turboprop airliner for the 
immediate future—a faith emphasized 
by Sir Miles Thomas, who has hinted 
strongly that BOAC will be relying 
mainly upon the Britannia for the next 
10 years—details of operating experience 
are hard to obtain. 

Bristol has many hundreds of hours 
of bench running and flight experience 
with the Thestus and the Proteus II, 
but the flying has almost all been 
done on Lincoln test beds. The proto- 
type Britannia had, by September 15, 
completed 175 hours flying: 118 hours 
25 minutes with the 605 (Mark II) 
engines, and 56 hours 35 minutes with 
the operational 705 (Mark III). 

Armstrong Siddeley has built up 
over 40,000 hours experience with the 
Mamba and the Python, nearly 10,000 
of which have been in the air under 
government contract for defense pur- 
poses. The results are classified. 

It is important to realise the back- 
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ground of turboprop operation. Experi 
ence when BEA ordered the Viscount 
was almost nil. Not only were the 
hundreds of thousands of hours of gen- 
eral knowledge that lie behind piston 
engines entirely lacking, there was not 
even the backing of military experi 
ence that supported the Ghosts of the 
Comet. 

BEA had to make its own experi 
ence, which was done by a two-phase 
simulation, 

® First phase was a “typical flight” 
schedule laid down for Rolls-Royce to 
bench-test the Darts. Based on an aver- 
age of the BEA network, the engines 
were run under a taxi, take-off, climb, 
cruise, let-down, land and taxi sequence, 
into which typical variables, such as 
temperature, moisture and dust, were 
fed. 

* Second phase was the operating 
of two converted DC-3’s on scheduled 
freight services. Here there were four- 
fold advantages: air crew experience, 
servicing experience, traffic-pattern ex- 
perience, and the increase of overhaul 
life to at least 375 hours. 

Between June 9, 1951, and April 16, 
1953, BEA obtained 3454 engine hours 
with the Dart DC-3, to which could be 
added 2812 engine hours on the first 
Viscounts during crew training and 
route proving. This came to a total 
of 6266 engine hours—not a large back 
ground for starting operations into the 
peak summer period. 


Overhaul period in April was, 
thanks to the DC-3 experience, 400 
hours. Today it is 500 hours, and 12 
engines are now being run to 600 hours 
to get clearance for this figure, which 
fits into the airframe check pattern of 
85, 150, 300, 600, 1200 hours. This over 
haul life of 500 hours is clear cut: there 
is no intermediate internal inspection 
of any kind, as is usual on most tur 
bine engines. 

A feature much appreciated by 
maintenance and operating staff alike 
is that nearly all the Darts are achieving 
their full life. As of October 20, only 
one engine had failed en route—and 
the airplane was flown empty on three. 

Effect on flying control of Viscount 
cruising at around 25,000 feet, with 
rapid climb, let-down at 1000 feet per 
minute, and holding patterns at 18,000 
feet is negligible. In any case, on its 
comparatively short stage lengths BEA 
can usually manage ample reserves for 
stacking. 

Pilots have experienced no difficulty 
with engine handling; in fact, it is 
simpler than a piston engine: starting 
is by automatic relay; control in flight 
is by a single lever, The only extra con 
trol is the fuel trimmer, a fuel-setting 
device which corrects the fuel/air ratio 
for variations in ambient air tempera 
ture on a jyet-pipe temperature versus 
rpm datum. 


Water-Methanol Injection 


Automatic water-methanol injection 
s used as a power restorer. The Dart 
s designed to give full take-off power 
at ICAN standard, i.e. 59°F, and for 
each degree above that there is a fall 
of 2/3°{ in power. The water-methanol 
is metered into the fuel to restore full 
power up to 113°F.—it is not a power 
booster. 


This system comes on only when 
the throttle levers are fully forward 
and it is regulated from the torque 
pressure relays. It has been found per 
fectly satisfactory on all BEA schedules. 

BEA engineers are outspoken in 
praise of the turboprops. It is necessary, 
however, to develop a new approach to 
engine maintenance. Installed, the Dart 
requires practically no servicing, other 
than visual inspection for leaks, tight 
ness, damage, and the cleaning of 
filters. 

Powerplant removal is simple, tak- 
ing about one hour off, one and a half 
hours on, with two men to locate the 
unit as it is maneuvered into place. 
The powerplant can be changed with 
the propeller attached, but it is then 
somewhat clumsy, so propeller removal 
and refitting usually adds another 40 
minutes. 
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192 Sperry high intensity arc revolving beacons 
and high intensity arc airport floodlights, a 
installed at regular intervals, guided the first Air Mail 
night flights between Chicago and Salt Lake City. As 
night flying expanded, Sperry supplied 24-inch incan- 
descent revolving beacons to light the airways. 
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‘SECOND SIGHT 


another Sperry first... 1923 


Win the development of powerful searchlights to light the air- 
ways 30 years ago, night flying became possible. Thus Sperry began 
giving pilots “second sight”—a project that has never ended. Among 
the major achievements are the Gyro-Horizon, giving the pilot an 
accurate artificial horizon when the natural horizon is blotted out 
by fog or darkness... the Directional Gyro, assuring a straight 
course, unaffected by magnetic disturbances that set magnetic 
compasses spinning...the Automatic Approach Control, that 
guides the aircraft along a precise path to the runway in response 
to signals from the instrument landing system. 

Military, commercial and private planes depend on these and 
other precision Sperry equipment, either produced in Sperry’s own 
plants—or by companies licensed to use Sperry patents. 

TODAY, AS THEN, SPERRY LEADS THE WAY 
Working with the Government’s Military/Civil Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U. S. Weather Bureau, Sperry engi- 
neers are now tackling one of the last remaining obstacles to 
routine instrument approaches under all-weather conditions — the 
lack of continuous accurate information for the pilot regarding 
actual weather conditions existing in the final approach area. When 
this problem is solved—as it will be—Sperry will again have con- 
tributed significantly in giving pilots “second sight.” 





194 l -4 Sperry radar enabled Navy pilots 
to seek out and destroy enemy air- 


craft in the air —and submarines at sea. The Sperry- 195 Sperry engineers at their MacArthur Tomorrow, Sperry-devel 
developed Klystron tube made such radar possible. Field Flight Research Base amass data oped radar, above, will be 
on hundreds of “limited visibility” landings during employed in storm warn 


the current weather research project. 
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192 Lieutenant “Jimmy” Doolit 

tle, in hooded cockpit of 
Consolidated NY-2 made first complete 
“blind” flight over Mitchel Field, Long 
Island. Using Sperry Gyro-Horizon and 
Directional Gyro, Doolittle took off, 
flew over 15 miles and landed “blind.” 





1937 Captain Carl J. Crane, Cap- 
tain George V. Holloman 
and Raymond K. Stout, flying an Air 
Corps Fokker YIC-14, made first com 


pletely automatic landing using Sperry 
Automatic Pilot and radio guidance. 





ing, terrain clearance, col 
lision prevention, and in 
navigating on radar beacons 
—insuring even safer flight 
and giving the pilot the ulti- 
mate in “second sight.” 


One of a series of advertisements commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight. 
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RYAN 


...it lives fast and dangerously! 





To keep our air and ground defenders’ shooting sharp is 
the job of the Firebee, America’s new high-performance 
pilotless jet plane. A product of Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany’s advanced aeronautical engineering, the Firebee was 
developed as a joint project of the U.S. Air Force, Army 
and Navy. It is now being manufactured for use by all 
three services. 

The Firebee carries no human pilot, 
yet this remote-controlled target plane 
has phenomenal performance like a 
modern fighter. It is launched either 
from the ground or from a “mother” 





plane and is recoverable by a highly 
efficient parachute system that lowers 
it gently to the ground. 





Design and development of the 
Firebee demanded the highest level of 
scientific talent and technical ability—in the aerodynamic, 
structural, mechanical, metallurgical and electronics fields. 
In this latést proud accomplishment, Ryan drew on rich 
experience gained through its 31 years in the forefront of 
aeronautical progress. 

Because Ryan is specialized, ingenious and versatile . . . 
because it is an integrated company with superior abilities 
in many specialized fields, Ryan is better prepared to ac- 
complish the unique, difficult technical engineering and 
production assignments of today’s high-speed air age. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY - Factory and Home Offices, Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, Calif. 


OTHER OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D. C.; DAYTON, OHIO; 
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A MILITARY COMMENTARY... 


The Army and Air Transport 


RAPPED in a Pentagonian blanket of silence is 
the subject of American 
transported overseas in the event of another world war. 


how troops are to be 
Are they to go by troopship or by air transport, or a 
combination of both? Nobody in the Pentagon can say, 
because it involves war plans and troop movements, 
which are top secret. 

However, it would seem proper for the Depart 
ment of Defense to make public its general policy with 
out in any way endangering national security. This re 
through channels four specific 
not very hopefully—awaiting 


porter has submitted 
questions to which he is 
answers. 

An address by Under Secretary of the Army, Earl 
D. Johnson, before the Air Force Association in Wash 
ington last August gives a clear picture of Army think 
ing. He said: “I want to tell you something about the 
Army's plans—the same Army which in our memories 
was horse-drawn and then truck-drawn. . . . The word 
‘mobility’ describes best the key to all of our plans. 
We have learned that in an age of megaton weapons 
capable of producing megadeaths, the creation of any 
weapon which is gigantic, which cannot be dissembled, 
hidden, moved dozens, even hundreds of miles will be 
in jeopardy because it lacks defense in mobility and it 
lacks surprise in attack. This applies to forces of men 
as well as the given men to 
Mobility in space and in time is the key not only to 
waging an actual war, but also should be an integral 
part of the planning for it.” 


weapons these use. 


That appears to be a clear statement of policy. 
But is it being implemented? There is little to indicate 
that it is. 

For example, in the Korean War—which history 
dress rehearsal for World 
most of the troops, includ 


declare was the real 
War III, on a limited scale 
ing the Marines, went to and came back from Korea 


in slow surface ships, not by air. To return by air, the 


may 


soldier first had to be wounded. 


Here’s what the Army did last spring: It sent 
1300 soldiers from Korea to New York City, with a 
stop at San Juan to land Rican soldiers, and 
another at Norfolk. The voyage required 37 days. So, 
those 1300 men spent 48,100 man-days travelling on a 
the Orient. 


Puerto 


slow boat from 
Army selected a slow ship rather 
aircraft is unknown. But a Boeing C-97A 


to mention only one Air Force trans- 


Just why the 
than fast 
Stratofreighter 
port—is listed officially as being capable of carrying 135 
troops. For reasons of comfort, however, MATS in its 
operations limits the load to 80 Those 1300 
soldiers could have been brought from Korea to New 
Yerk in 17 C-97’s, in the space of two days’ time, thus 
saving 45,500 man-days of travel time. 


troops. 


The Army, in Mr. Johnson’s statement 


about mobility, seems to go along with a steamship com 


spite ol 


pany’s ads: “Half the fun is in getting there.” 


The Navy has 
marines now building, together 
World War 


a menace than those of the late big war. These modern 


stated that the improved sub 


with the modernized 


Il subs with snorkel tubes, are far more o 


ized subs can remain under water for long periods, 
with no more than their snorkel tube above the surface. 
In a war game in the North Sea last winter 


Navy | 


how 


arned, 


a 


Mainbrace—the apparently 


Operation 


much to its mortification, just potent a weapon 


of destruction the modernized submarine may be 
In one particular force there were four actual 
aircraft carriers and five “simulated” carriers—sinaller 


ships designated as carriers. Of the tour actual carriers, 
all four theoretically took torpedo hits. That is to say, 
submarines fleet 
ot cruisers and destroyers, and when in hiring position 


successfully penetrated the screening 


announced that they had sent off their torpedoes. The 


referees registered them as hits. 

Whether all four, or any carriers, would have 
been sent to the bottom in actual warfare is a matter 
that Navy evaluation boards spend months figuring 
out. Then they stamp the findings “Secret” so air 
power advocates—such as General “Tooey” Spaatz 
still don’t have any official Navy answer to that nasty 


question, “What are the carrier’s chances of survival?” 


Only another war will settle that one. 
Manpower vs. Mobility 
Referring again to Under Secretary of the Army 
Johnson’s speech on policy, he said: “Our nation is 


faced with potential battlefronts which are truly global, 
encompassing such vast mileages that our economy can 
never hope to deploy sufficient forces and material to 
them at all conceivable 
relatively 
manpower. 


protect all of times under all 


Our faced 


limited 
with And 


good life here, producing limited weapons in limited 


conditions. manpower 1s 


unlimited while we preserve a 
quantities, entire nations of peoples are bent in labor 
to produce, store and deploy much greater quantities 
of weapons at the cost of national well-being and in 
dividual dignity. 

“This does not imply that our position is hope 
less, but simply that we can win, if forced into war, by 
being able to move rapidly through all dimensions of 
movement on land, 


time. By this I mean 


. . The key to our plans must be 


space and 
sea and in the air. 
last, 


land, sea and air 


mobility dependable, ever-present capacity for 


mobility mobility. In short, we 


able to hit our enemy three times for each 


receive. This, you will 


must be 


blow we readily see, in effect 
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Those troopships will be around awhile .. . 


increases our relatively limited manpower resources at 
least threefold.” 

That evidently is a sound, far-seeing policy. But 
again it is pertinent to ask, “Have we implemented that 
policy?” The answer, so far as air transport is con 
cerned, is an emphatic “No.” In fact, everything con- 
sidered, we’ve just made first base. 

Mr. Johnson says: “If war should come, an air- 
lift capacity must exist which is, on the one hand, 
transoceanic so that we can deploy rapidly, and which, 
on the other hand, is capable of lightning assault. It is 
often said that the next war will be won or lost quickly. 
If this is true in any substantial degree, our preparation 
now and our planning tor deployment will have to be 
reoriented.” And has it been reoriented? Not yet. 

The sad fact is that military air transportation is 
just about the last thing that the Congress or the De- 
partment of Defense, for that matter, have on their 
minds. In priority—and in appropriations for aircraft— 
the Strategic Air Command comes first, the Air De- 
fense Command second, the Tactical Air Command 
third, and the Air Transport end of the business comes 
a lagging fourth. 

Here’s Mr. Johnson, for instance, stressing the 
importance of mobility. For an Army to be mobile, it 
must have a vehicle to be mobile in, or to give it 
mobility. The vehicle possessing the greatest measure 
of mobility in the shortest elapsed time is the airplane. 
It can fly over land or sea, ignoring the terrain, ignor- 
ing the action of enemy submarines. Combat air forces, 
both land and ship-based, must achieve control of the 
air, over both land and sea, or the transport aircraft 
can fly nowhere. 

Transport aircraft, for instance, cannot carry 
enough fuel to fly to Europe or Africa or Korea and 
return without refueling, to mention only one item. 
Long in advance of any projected troop deployment to 
distant theaters, gasoline, oil, supplies, spare parts and 
maintenance crews must be on hand to service the 
transports for return trips. This, of course, is obvious 
to aviation people. It is not so obvious to the average 
citizen, or even to many members of Congress, or more 
would have been done to develop military air transport. 

How much air transport have we? Well, the 
figures are classified, naturally, to baffle the enemy. But 
in general terms it may be said that MATS, with its 
various services, has about a thousand aircraft, of which 
something less than half are four-engined cargo and 
passenger aircraft. Tactical Air Command, which so 
far has not been used in overocean transportation, but 
only in the combat area, such as from Korea to Japan, 
has about 600 transports, including twin-engined Fair- 
child Flying Boxcars and Douglas C-124’s. 

In addition to these Air Force transports, there is 
in existence the Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan (CRAF) 
under which MATS has the authority to contract for 
some 400 four-engined aircraft and their crews from 
the civil air lines, including non-scheduled airlines and 
the freight carriers. This is a war emergency measure 
which doesn’t add a single airplane to the nation’s fleet 
of transports, but merely grounds a large percentage of 
present airline passengers and transfers the airlift to 
the military. 

Fourteen hundred transport aircraft don’t seem 
remotely adequate to provide any such airlift as Mr. 


Johnson says is necessary. The Capital Transit Company 
of Washington probably has more than that number 
of street cars and buses to transport passengers alone- 
no cargo. When Mr. Johnson says that air and other 
mobility will more than triple our forces, he is saying, 
in effect, that our 20 combat divisions of 300,000 men 
will become 900,000 men, because of this mobility. Well, 
just try to carry 900,000 men somewhere in 1400 air 
craft and see how long it will take you. 

An Army division consists of approximately 
15,000 men, with 10,000 tons of equipment. Every effort 
is being made to lighten the equipment, and to do with- 
out some of it, but getting it down to the minimum 
for an airlift still would call for from 4500 to 5000 tons 
of equipment, it is said. The Air Force never has been 
called upon to airlift an Army division over an ocean, 
so no figures are available. 

It seems odd—in fact, bizarre—to ponder that in 
this air-atomic age the Army hasn’t made even one try 
at actually moving a division and its full equipment by 
air. 

It is difficult to figure how many transports 
would be required to move a division without knowing 
in advance what types of transport would be available 
and what the mission is. 

As the most numerous type is the C-54, with a 
troop capacity of 49, perhaps a fair average for the 
planes available would be 80 troops. That would mean 
188 transports to carry a division. If the equipment 
weighs 5000 tons, it would require another 143 aircraft 
of the C-124 and C-97 types to transport it. 


One Division: 331 Planes 

To move a division from Alabama to Western 
Germany, then, 331 transport aircraft of various types 
would be required. And that is just about two thirds 
of the entire MATS fleet of transports. So MATS would 
have to give up two thirds of its scheduled and other 
service to airlift that one division over a period of a 
week or even more—for the planes first have to be 
called in. 

Naturally MATS would at once call for the planes 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet—some 400—and what 
troop carriers could be spared for over ocean transport 
from the Tactical Air Command, at least at the start 
of hostilities. But as the war progressed, TAC would 
have its own front-line job to do, so it would become 
unavailable for trans-ocean service. 

That leaves only some 900 available four-engined 
transports from the MATS and CRAF fleets to trans 
port troops and also to carry out the scheduled trans 
port services that MATS was performing before the 
emergency, and presumably would have to perform 
throughout the war. 

If moving one division across the Atlantic would 
put MATS two thirds out of business, what would mov 
ing ten divisions entail? The answer is 3331 transport 
aircraft trips outbound, and another 3331 trips inbound. 
Meanwhile the divisions already transported to the battle 
front would have to be supplied, in part by air, thus 
taking away many planes from troop transport. It seems 
evident that for some years to come the Army must 
rely upon the troopship to move the greater part of its 


troops. 
..- Cy CaLpweELt. 
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Under guard on Okinawa, the MiG-15 which was de 
livered to U.N. forces by a North Korean pilot is reassembled 


The Air Force pays 
$100,009 and takes a... 


During a week of fight tests the 
MiG-15, in USAF markings, was flown by 
five test pilots, who pronounced it in- 
ferior to the AF’s North American F-86. 


Three cannon constitute the captured MiG’s armament. 
Photo shows how elevator-type gun platform holds two 23-mm 
cannon and one 37-mm. Platform is raised and lowered by cables 





Last-minute ground check is given the MiG before test 
flights begin. The group of pilots testing the plane was headed 
by the commander of Wright Air Development Center, Maj. 
Gen. Albert Boyd. 
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Local Lines Shaken by CAB Comments 


By Wititim V. Henzey 


HE LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 

shaken by ominous rublings of what 
an economy-minded Congress may do to 
to their subsidy bill next year, felt more 
significant cause for alarm in recent 
weeks when their future was painted as 
“very dark” and “disappointing,” re- 
spectively, by men who were hitherto 
their staunchest CAB supporters—Mem- 
bers Joseph P. Adams and Josh Lee. 

Lee, in a formal dissent in a recent 
rate case, viewed local service airline 
petitions for higher mail pay in the past 
six months as “a turn from a favorable 
trend” which “has been disappointing.” 

More emphatic, however, was the 
plea by Adams in a major policy address 
given to state aviation officials at their 
annual convention in Edgewater Park, 
Miss., on November 9. 

Indicating, in effect, that the Fed- 
eral Government has gone as far as it 
can in support of the local industry with 
its “very dark financial picture,” Adams 
turned to the state officials as “the most 
important single individuals in the U.S. 
to the continuation of local airline serv- 
ice. 


Adams said at the outset that 
neither the CAB nor he as a member 
“intend in any way to deny our own 
very clear-cut responsibility for the 
original local service airline experiment, 
nor for its continued development.” 
But what came after that has the local 
carriers worrying that maybe notice had 
been served the old homestead was 
closed hereafter and the children could 
shift for themselves. 

“IT believe,” he told the state offi- 
cials, “you will agree with me that the 
Federal Government, through the CAB, 
has done its utmost to foster and de 
velop local air service. While the Board 
is constantly alert to possible improve 
inents of practical benefit, ] am at a 
loss to imagine the form which prompt 
additional Federal support and devel 
opment might take.” 

Adams, who wrote this speech him 
self, supplied his own italics. 

“In light of the 
trends in local air service operating re 
sults despite the Federal Government's 
best efforts to encourage and develop 
these operations, the time has come for 
you gentlemen and all state aviation 
interests which you represent to actively 


serious recent 





airlines.” 


support our local service 


Adams noted that the local lines 
had had phenomenal growth and fine 
success through 1951. 

However, he continued, “since 1951, 
these favorable trends have unfortun 
ately not continued. In the recent period 
of almost two years the favorable trends 
have either flattened 
turned into unfavorable trends. 

“That the local 
picture is very dark is indicated by the 
fact that from 
14 local carriers, the 
within the last six 
petitions for increased final mail rates, 
and 10 


“There 


out or actually 


service financial 


our presently operating 
Board has received, 
months alone, six 
for increases in mail pay. 


are several factors which 
explain why these unfortunate develop 
ments have come about, but there is no 
single more important factor than that 
of passenger load per plane. After seven 
the 


average 


years of local air service 
the 


each airplane operated by these carriers 


expe ri 


ment, passenger load on 


was only about 84 passengers during 
fiscal 1953. 

“This number is roughly one-half 
the number required by these airlines 
to break even without mail pay subsidy 
The load for these 


support. passenger 


MAKE YOUR AIRPLANE PAY THE YEAR AROUND 


with EXTRA UTILITY, SAFETY, SERVICE and ECONOMY 


FLY ALL WINTER 


with 
ALL 





Typical Wheel-Ski Installation on De Havilland Otter 
SKIS FOR MOST SIZES AND TYPES OF AIRCRAFT—The most complete 


line in the industry. Skis to fit all popular aircraft from light 
planes to multi-engined passenger, cargo and military planes. 





FEDERAL wera SKIS 


Hydraulically Actuated COMBINATION 
WHEEL-SKIS FOR THESE POPULAR NEW PLANES 
@ BEAVER @ CESSNA 140, 170, 180 & 195 
@ OTTER @ STINSON 

@ PIPER Super-Cub, Pacer and Tri-Pacer 


Depend on FEDERAL for the finest and greatest 
advancements in airplane skis! ALL FEDERAL 
skis sold will meet C.A.A. and new D.O.T. require- 
ments. Get full year-around use from every plane 
with safe, dependable approved FEDERAL skis. 
Take off and land on either deep snow, ice or bare 
surface at any time. 









Suppliers to the Armed Forces, Governments, Arctic and Antarctic Expeditions 
and Major Commercial Operators 


FEDERAL AIRCRAFT WORKS 
3456 N. MISSISSIPPI DRIVE 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
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carriers has remained the same or de- 
clined slightly since 1951. 

“What I want to point out to you 
is that this passenger load figure must 
local service 
operators are to survive, and further- 
more that this increase in 


volume is a responsibility in which you 


go up in the future if the 
necessary 


gentlemen here must share. 


“In all 
unless the 
airlines can be increased, and ap preciably 


that 
local 


seriousness, I believe 


average load for these 
So, without corresponding increases in 


cost, the local service air carrier experi 
ment will fail.” 

Adams emphasized that “just one 
more passenger per flight” would soften 
the industry’s subsidy burden consider- 
ably. He urged the state officials to help 


traffic. 


generate more 
Also, to help the carriers’ fight 
against rising costs, he said “state 


the com- 
increas- 


well counsel 


advisability of 


agencies might 
munities on the 
ing their airport revenues by encourag- 
ing the additional pas- 


sengers rather than by increasing airport 


boarding of 
5 


charges...” 

Thus was the picture of a top Fed- 
official and staunch local service 
advocate of the turning to state 
salvation of the local 
this with the earlier 
of Josh Lee, the local 
is worried. 


eral 
past, 
bodies for the 
dustry. Viewing 


“disappointment” 
industry, 


to say the least, 








Sperry Gyrotron, «4 new 


type 
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© SENSOR MEASURES TWIST. 
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TURN. 
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Obviously, if 
is to survive 
simply 


big corporation planes. 
non-airline civil aviation 
and prosper, such regulations 
cannot be concocted willy-nilly. 

Despite AOPA’s repeated efforts to 
get the near-miss and collision problem 
between airline and other aircraft 
studied exhaustively on the basis of the 
facts, the pro-airline people in the af- 
fected government agencies refused to 
do so. They insisted on proceeding with 
the proposed new regulation. 

That left AOPA only one alterna- 
tive: fight. Much as we regret having 
had to do so, we've had to make a 
public issue of that fight. We want to 
discontinue that public fight as quickly 
as possible. But we can only do so when 
non-airline civil aviation is no longer 
faced with so serious a threat. 


MAX KARANT 


Assistant General Manager 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
Washington 14, D. C 
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BARNEY OF MOBILE 


To the Editor: 

First, I would like to say how much 
AMERICAN AVIATION means to us here in 
the Deep South. We have learned to 
rely on it for all of our aviation news 
and information. We commend you and 
your staff on the excellent way you tell 






tures 


diaphragm 


cap 


tions. 





vibration gyro, 


consists of a small, electrically driven tuning fork (see page 11). 
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Currently being supplied 
for one of the nation’s lead- 
ing jet fighters, this latest 
Gabb Aircraft Product fea- 


* Foolproof single piece 


* Replacement of all seals 
without disassembly of 


* Mountings for either flush 
or submerged installa- 


WINDSOR 


the aviation story to the American 
public. 

Down in Mo- 

bile, “Charm Spot 


of the Deep South,” 
we have a bit of 
news that we feel 
is worthy of recog- 
nition 

Oscar Barney 
city airport man- 
ager for the past 
25 years, has re- 
cently been given 
a banquet by 50 
aviation enthusiasts 
in recognition of 
this achievement 
Oscar is 63 years old and has watched 
aviation grow from a cow pasture run- 
way to the dawn of our jet age 

It is rather unique that Oscar is the 
only airport manager the city has ever 
had. His first duties, back in 1928, were 
to shoo the cows off the grass runway 
so the airplanes could take off. Our 
records indicate that he is second oldest 
airport manager in the United States 
in point of service. He is surpassed only 
by the manager at Tulsa, Oklahoma 

D. D. HENDRIX 

District Sales Manager 
Capital Airlines 
National Airport 
Washington 1, D.C 


Barney 


pressure fuel 
servicing cap 





For further 


information write 


Gabb Special Products 
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LOCKHEED'’S F-94C 


First cutaway view of all-weather interceptor now on 24-hour duty in air defense squadrons. 


Armament: 48 rockets (2.75”). Speed: 600 mph (plus). (ER BOC 
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VIOLENCE OF CRASH FIRE that resulted from ignition of fuel mist in NACA experiment is shown above. 


New Data on Crash Fires Revealed by NACA 


other not, and set 


Insulation may do more harm than good, experiments 


indicate; effects of smoke, toxic gases investigated. 


By Watrter A. Kiran 


(Second of two parts) 


HE HOLOCAUST shown in the 

photo above represents graphic proof 
of the fact that gasoline burns most 
fiercely when sprayed into the air in 
the form of mist. More surprising, at 
least to proponents of the safety features 
of jet fuel, is the fact that low-volatility 
fuels burn just as readily as gasoline 
when they are sprayed from punctured 
fuel tanks during a crash. 

The similar behavior of the 
types of fuel was one of the discoveries 


two 


that resulted from a recent series of ex 
periments conducted by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(American Aviation, October 12). By 
crashing old C-46’s and C-82’s into 
earthen embankments and examining 
the results, the NACA amassed a con 
siderable body of information on what 
happens during crash fires. 

Insulation can be a mixed blessing, 
the tests showed. In order to determine 
the effect of insulation such as is used 
in modern transports, the NACA took 
two clamshell 
planes, one insulated with two inches 


doors from cargo air 


of glass wool, the 


hire to quantities ol fuel in front of 


them. 

The insulation succeeded in holding 
down the temperature in the one case 
for 7 minutes. At this point in the 


skin 


promptly 


test the metal burned away. The 


temperature soared, rising 
t 


from about 80° Fahrenheit to over 700 


minutes, as measured by a 


The 


ture rose from the same Starung point 


In two 


alor imeter. ambient air tempera 


to approximately 380° F. in the same 


period. 


The uninsulated skin took 12 min 
utes to burn through, and temperatures 


stayed substantially below those in the 


insulated door. Reason for these para 


WHILE PLANE IS SLIDING to a stop, fuel sprays into air, forming highly combustible mixture. 
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doxical results is that the insulation held 


the heat in once the door had burned 
through, and kept the heat concentrated 
the skin that, 


the temperature of the metal and speed 


against before raising 
ing the moment when it would be hot 
enough to burn through. 

Escape times (as measured by the 
pain that would have been experienced 
by passengers) were 8' minutes in the 
uninsulated structure, and only eight in 
the other. Thus it appears that the in 
sulation currently used may do no good 
and may do harm in the event of a fire. 
Also clear is the fact that such glass 
wool tends to shrink and pull away from 
the fuselage skin (see photo below) 
when the flames get at it, 

In studying the effects of breathing 
tcxic products of combustion during 
escape, NACA found that escape time 
limits imposed by carbon monoxide 
might be expected to be over one min 
ute and that carbon dioxide’s limit was 
so long that it was reached only once 
during the tests. In both cases the es 
cape times established by these gases 
were longer than those due to skin in 
jury and pain. The gases, consequently, 
were judged to be less important than 
the heat from the fire. 

Smoke itself, aside from the toxic or 
may contain, im 


combustible gases it 


mediately serves to cut down visibility 
within the cabin, and hence hampers 
efforts of the to escape. In 


one test objects that were 


passengers 
brightly il 


luminated became invisible because of 


smoke only 10 seconds after the smoke 


began to enter the cabin. 


Propeller blades provide a source ol 


missiles which may do_ considerable 


damage. In the case of hollow steel 
blades the propeller may twist out of the 
hub if it comes into contact with some 


take-off 


pass through 


thing while rotating at 


Such 


power. 
blades sometimes 
both sides of the fuselage and continue 
500 


tor 400 or teet. 


Forged aluminum blades, according 
NACA, 


Instead of 


to the may present more of a 


danger. traveling in one 
piece they may break up into a number 
of fragments. In one case nine holes 
were made in the wall of the fuselage 
by bits of the right propeller. The frag 
ments may enter through one side of 
the fuselage, bounce off the other, and 
until their mo 


continue to ricochet 


mentum is exhausted. 
Solution for this 
NACA suggests, is to have the propeller 
otating away from the fuselage during 
the lower half of its arc. If this 
done the flying missiles would be hurled 


problem, the 


were 


away from the wreck instead of to 
ward it, 
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FLYING FRAGMENTS of propellers can cause considerable damage 


a dae’ 





to fuselage dur- 


ing a crash. Note twisted blades in mid-air, above. NACA suggests design change 


to have propellers rotating away 


liquids trapped in 
send 


Explosions of 
hydraulic 
missiles flying through the passenger 

One 
flew 


equipment may also 
fragment of hy 


150 after 


( ompartment, 


draulic strut about feet 
the strut exploded. Since many elements 
of the hydraulic carried 


within the fuselage, this problem is of 


system are 


considerable 


The the 
plays a large part in determining the 
hard, firm 


importance ° 


terrain involved in crash 


effects of the accident. On 
ground the distortion of the fuselage 
structure is likely to be minor. On soft, 
marshy ground, however, considerable 
damage may be done, as the mud or soft 
earth packs into the spaces beneath the 
floor and presses against the structure. 


NACA shaped 


industry: 


Out of the 


some 


tests 
suggestions [or 
* Insulation 
which would serve 
and gas barrier. This barrier should re 
flect 


could be provided 


as an efficient flame 
support the 


infrared radiation, 


er 
ve 
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GLASS WOOL insulation tends to pull 
away from skin during exposure to di- 
rect flames, NACA study revealed, 
affording little protection to passengers. 


from fuselage during bottom half of their arc. 


weight of molten metal dripping upon 
it, and be strong enough to support it 
self between bulkheads after the 
lage skin and stringers burn away. 

® Barriers to flame and gas could 
be set up where the wing joins the fuse 


tuse 


lage and in the heating and ventilation 


systems. Non-melting window panes 
would be part of this system. 

* Placing of fuel tanks as far out 
on the wings as possible would lengthen 
the time before the fuselage skin burns 
through. Barriers would also be needed 
that the did flow 


down inside the wing to the cabin. 


to ensure fuel not 


Specs of Twin Apache 
Transport Revealed 


First specifications on the 
Piper Twin-Apache four-place trans 
port were released at the recent Piper 
distributor meeting held in Lock Haven, 
Pa. The all-metal, twin-engine aircraft 
has a top speed of 180 mph with an 


official 


optimum cruise speed of 167 mph at 
75% power at 6000 feet. 

Other performance figures include: 
stalling speed, 59 mph; take-off run, 
900 feet; landing roll, 670 feet; rate of 
climb, 100 mph at 1450 feet per 
minute; absolute ceiling, 22,000 feet; 
service ceiling, 20,000 feet; single engine 
cruise, 120 mph. Range is 850 miles 
18.8 per fuel 


power. 


with gallons hour con 


sumption at 75% 
wing span, 37 


Dimensions include 


feet; length, 27.1 feet, height, 9.5 feet; 


gross weight, 3500 pounds; empty 
weight, 2158 pounds; wing loading, 17.2 
lbs./sq. ft.; baggage capacity, 200 
pounds; fuel capacity, 72 gallons. 

The aircraft is powered by two 
150-hp Lycoming 0-320 engines. 

The price on the standard model 
is scheduled to be $32,500 and custom 
$35,075. Piper expects two-a-day pro 
duction by March, 1954. 
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‘Ideal’ Corporate Aircraft Design Closer 


Herbert O. Fisher, chief of aviation 


Three possible solutions seen for financial problems; 
committee to provide liaison between NBAA, manufacturers. 


By Lots C. Pummus 


ASH seems to be the main obstacle 

keeping the manufacturers and the 
business aircraft users from getting to- 
gether on a new plane design. But a 
solution may be near, judging from the 
discussions of the design panel held in 
conjunction with the National Business 
Aircraft Association annual convention 
in St. Louis recently. 

In searching for a solution to the 
financial problem involved in designing 
and building an executive aircraft, three 
trends were set forth by the manufac- 
turers and NBBA members: 

* Possible military participation in 
an aircraft smaller than the Convair 
with speeds in excess of 300 mph; 

® Users interested in a new design 
(eight to ten places, pressurized, multi- 
engine) might post bonds or deposits 
to assist a manufacturer; 

® Manufacturers would settle for 
assurance that 300 aircraft of this type 
could be sold within the next five to 
seven years. 


No Gambling 


It was made very clear, however, 
that no one wants to gamble his re- 
scurces without substantial guarantee 
of returns. To speed the project along, 
NBAA is setting up an aircraft design 
committee. It is understood that the 
function of the committee will be to 
firm up design specifications, consoli- 
date market information, and provide 
liaison between members and manu- 
facturers in pushing the project along. 

Participating in the panel were 
George Page of Aeronca; Herb Rawdon 
of Beech; Ed Williams of North Amer- 
ican Aviation; J. Gerteis of Cessna; and 
Art Cruse of Lear, Incorporated. Cole 
Morrow, chairman of the NBAA board, 
was moderator. 

Williams felt that the Wright Aero- 
nautical R-1820 was the most suitable 
engine for the “ideal” aircraft, but in- 
dicated that a proposed smaller engine 
(now on paper) might eventually make 
a four-engine configuration possible. 

Some discussion of turboprops in 
relation to an executive aircraft revealed 
that small turboprop engines were about 
seven years off. Page of Aeronca felt, 
however, that while 75 to 100 mph 
increased speeds could be achieved, ceil- 
ings of 35,000 would be necessary. He 
felt that this would not be practical for 
short haul. 
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Actually, though no commitments 
were made, it seemed that NBAA was 
getting closer to its objective. This com- 
ing year, through the work of the new 
committee, should see major strides 
made in that direction. 

Other highlights of the meeting 
included: 


* Accounting Standards Commit- 
tee Report: Henry J. Boggess (Sinclair 
Refining Co. and chairman of the com- 
mittee) presented a set of recommended 
standards. 

It was felt that adoption of such 
standards would facilitate interchange of 
cost and statistical data. Fight expenses 
should include crew salaries, crew ex 
penses away from home, aircraft fuel 
and lubrication, all insurance, and such 
items as uniforms, in-flight meals, lit 
erature, and charts. Ground expenses 
should cover taxes and licenses, hangar 
charges, landing fees, etc., maintenance 
and repairs, proportion of ground crew 
salaries, and part-time salary of chief 


pilot. 


Depreciation costs shown should 
state depreciation rate, whether it’s 
124%%, 16 2/3%, 20%, or 25% as the 


case may be. Statistical data should re 
cord miles flown, cost per mile, hours 
flown, and cost per hour, “Business fly 
ing,” the report states “is not concerned 


with revenue-miles but with service, 
therefore NBAA does not recommend 


cost per passenger-mile as an item sub 
ject to standardized comparisons between 
members.” 

® Ralph E. Piper, chairman of the 
technical committee and chief pilot for 
Monsanto Chemical Corp.,, reported that 
a series of regional meetings with NBAA 
members and CAA tower operators, 
traffic center controllers, weather bu- 
reaus, etc., have resulted in “a better 
understanding and more efficient move- 
ment of business aircraft at no cost to 
the airlines or any other aviation enter- 
prise.” 

The committee’s study on weather 
forecasting, Piper reported, has resulted 
in Commerce undertaking an investi 
gation of NBAA-suggested items. He 
also told the group that 459 sites have 
been approved for VOR and 373 are 
commissioned and operating. Funds are 
available for further installations which 
will be made as time permits. 

Government and industry officials 
turned out in force to address the two 
day convention. 


development of the Port of New York 
Authority, warned the business pilots 


may find co-de 


suits 


that they themselves 
fendants in initiated by 
munities and individuals against air 
ports. He asked that the group cooper 
ate in any way possible in cutting down 
helping local airport author 
ities with the problem. If any of the 
suits now in the courts are ever won 
by the plaintiffs, a serious precedent will 
be set which could close airports to 
everything but “gliders, balloons, and 
seagulls,” 

CAA Administrator Fred B. Lee 
stated that CAA is willing to set up a 
businessmen-fliers system of trading in 
formation on malfunctions, but he 
pointed out “the system will only be 
effective if a representative cross section 
of corporate aircraft users voluntarily 
submit reports of defects encountered.” 
He also offered to cooperate with any 
pilot “in reviewing current mastery of 
instrument flight.” 


com 


noise and 


Check Points 


Lee revealed that CAA has a pro 
gram under way for establishing facilities 
and check points by which “you can de 
termine the continuing accuracy of your 
VOR sets.” The air carriers, he said, are 
cooperating by making available their 
own check facilities to others without 
cost. 


Gordon Bennett, of Under Secretary 
of Commerce Murray’s office, told the 
meeting that Commerce is trying to trim 
“the fluff off the cake.” The department 
is willing to listen to advice and sug 
gestions, but, he cautioned, “if you ask 
for too much, be ready to pay for it.” 
Current objective, he observed, is to get 
the government out of the aviation busi 


ness wherever possible. 


Col. William S. 
of office of transportation for the Fed 
eral Civil Defense Administration, re 
quested NBAA to set up a committee 
to work on the mobilization of business 


Law rence, direc tor 


aircraft. Misunderstandings were obvious 
during discussion periods with DATA 
FCDA at the 
felt the committee would provide closer 


and meeting. Lawrence 


liaison. 


During the business session, Cole 
Morrow was reelected chairman of the 
board and Henry W. Boggess was elected 
to the newly created office of vice chair 
man. Directors include William B. 
Beldon, Delos W. Rentzel, and Statler 
B Young. << = 
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tonight 


This man could almost reach the 
moon tonight...for he stands at the 
brink of a new age in the conquest 


of space, and he knows this: 


If we had to, we could get him there. 
Given time and urgent need, we could 
design, build and deliver the total 


solution to that problem. 


An entirely new development in the 
aircraft industry now makes this 
possible. It is known as Systems 
Engineering ...a science and a method 
of developing aircraft, guided missiles 
and electronic systems not as traditional 
flying vehicles but as fully coordinated 


solutions to operations problems. 


loday, Martin Systems Engineering 
is already in full operation, tailoring 
airpower to tomorrow's needs. Most 
of the story is under wraps, but you 


should know this: 


If our security requirements should 
demand the equivalent of an 
“Operations Moon,” the principles ol 
Martin Systems Engineering would be 


essential to the solution of that problem. 





Jou will hear more about Martin! 





THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
© 


I\RCRAFT BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 
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STRONG FOREIGN REPRESENTATION at Vickers conference in- 
cluded (front, |. to r.) J. Searl—Philippine Airlines; R. Bono—Argentine; 
S. Oldfield—BOAC; H. Pike—National Airlines (meeting chairman); 


R. Lury, So. African Airways. Back row: 
Elkerton—Canadair; E. Lucas—Air France; F. T. 


R. Claisse—Argentine; E. 
Harrington— Vickers. 


Industry Split on Non-Flammable Fluids 


Vickers hydraulic conference airs divided opinions of 


carriers; fittings, emergency pumps discussed. 


By Josepu S. Murpuy 


OR the third successive year Vickers 
Incorporated of Detroit, Mich., 

opened its doors earlier this month for 
an industry exchange of experience on 
aircraft hydraulic service problems 
through the medium of its annual trans- 
port aircraft hydraulic conference. 

Under the chairmanship of National 
Airlines’ chief engineer Howard Pike, 
the two-day session brought strong repre 
sentation from domestic and foreign air 
lines, aircraft and equipment manufac 
turers, and hydraulic fluid and seal pro 
ducers. 

Discussions 
centered around: 

® Non-flammable hydraulic fluids: 
most operators remain undecided on 
their adoption for general aircraft sys- 
tem use. Both Hollingshead and Mon- 
santo told of new fluids under develop 
ment. 

® New fittings: general preference 
for newer Ermetto type fittings over AN 
type was expressed by operators using 
both. Major problem with these fittings 
is one of training personnel to handle 
them properly. 

®Emergency hydraulic pumps: 
trend is toward use of explosion-proof 
motors permitting their unlimited use 
for maintenance and ground testing op- 
erations. 


during the meeting 
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Hydraulic fluids—From the airline opin 
ions expressed during the session it Is 
apparent that mixed feelings still pre 
vail as to the adoption of present non 
flamable fluids. Not only are the op 
erators hesitant on this point, but a va 
riety of opinions exist as to whether the 
fluid desired should be completely non 
flammable or merely one that will not 
support combustion. 

As to hydraulic fluid preference tor 
airline use, American Airlines’ R. C. 
McGuire inclined toward continued use 
of mineral oil fluid with a “watch and 
wait” attitude toward the non-flammable 
fluids. From the point of view of de 
velopment status, McGuire pointed out 
that the non-lammable fluids from all 
indications are at present pretty expen 
sive, heavier, costly to handle, not com 
patible with conventional airplane ma 
terials, and unfamiliar to airline per 





sonnel. 

On this same point United Air 
Lines’ Fred Blum explained UAL’s move 
to Monsanto’s Skydrol on its fleet of 
Douglas DC-6B’s and Convair 340 air 
planes and its testing of Hollinghead 
Hydrolube H-2 as decisions made on the 
basis of the safety factor alone. United 
recognized that in order to realize event 
ually the goal of a workable non-flam 
mable fluid, development is necessary. 
He said UAL chose to help in that de 
velopment, although aware of the po 


tential nuisance problems, added weig} 
and maintenance involved. 

Newcomer to the use of non-flat 
mable fluids, Northwest Airlines’ T. A. 
Droegemueller reported that NWA w 
soon see service with Skydrol-equippe 
Douglas DC-6A’s leased from the Fly 
ing Tiger Line. 

Although Northwest recognizes the 
need for these Huids for safety reasons, 
he indicated, the general feeling is that 
the cost is rather prohibitive, there is 
some worry about the nuisance factors, 
and some contamination of the Skydro 
with mineral oil fluids is expected. 


* Experience: United Air Lines 
Hollingshead H-2  Hydre 


lube originally planned for six Doug 


testing ol 
las DC-4 cargo airplanes was discon 


tinued following installation in two 
planes. Difficulty experienced in corr 
lating reservoir fluid level measurements 
with the quantity indication in the cock 
pit was the cause. 
Hollingshead’s J. W. 
said that the 


recently 


\ oodw ard 
unofhcial findings d 


placed the [ \l 


trouble as one of fluid foaming caused 


{ 


termined 


by the venturi type hydraulic pressurs 
system in the DC-4. 

Whether the UAL test of H-2 will 
be continued could not be said, remain 
ing a policy question awaiting a formal 
answer trom Hollingshead on the diff 
culty experienced in the earlier testing. 

Of Hydrolube H-2 experience in 
other aircraft, Woodward told of excel 
lent service in CAA-operated DC-3 air 
planes and another owned by the Signal 
Oil Co. The Signal airplane has a 
cumulated up to 600 hours of H-2 oper 
ation over a two-year period and accord 
ing to Woodward showed good low 
temperature performance during opera 
tion last winter in North Dakota in 
45°F. He also 


indicated that recent sampling revealed 


temperatures as low as 


very little change in the fluid character 
istics over this period. 

The only military experience with 
Hollingshead H-2 discussed at the ses 
sion was that of Chance Vought. J. 
Ludwig reported on difficulties with 
sticking power control servo valves and 
a decision to convert aircraft back from 
H-2 to MIL 5606 fluid. Although the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics had no off 
cial representative at the session to re 
port on the overall experience with H-2, 
a BuAer spokesman told American Avi 

rion that the Chance Vought report 
was not indicative of any decision on 
the part of the Navy in the direction 
of removing H-2 from its aircraft. 

Although little was reported on the 
Monsanto’s Skydrol 


Huid in general aircraft hydraulic sys 


extended use of 


tems other than the forthcoming oper 
tion by Northwest Airlines, the com 
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When Standard Connectors won't do... 





Get (BREEZE 





HIGH 


TEMPERATURE 
Permits continuous opera- nage 
tion at 800° F. or over. 
Plug and receptacle keyed 
for positive polarization. 


at ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTORS 











QUICK 


We design and manufacture connectors for 


DISCONNECT 3 special applications where stock parts would 
Simply push plug and re- not meet requirements. 

ceptacle together to en- , . , 

gage. Pull sleeve on plug If high temperature is your problem, our engi- 

shell for instant discon- neers can design a connector with lava inserts 

to meet your conditions. Perhaps it is unusual 

ni 


nect. No unscrewing or 
twisting. Self-polarizing. . : ; ; 

structure, dimensions or installation. Call on 
Breeze! 


Where there is no time for awkward unscrew- 
ing or twisting, quick disconnects are indicated. 
We can provide drawer and panel mounting 
connectors incorporating removable contacts. 
These will enable you to repair or service one 





PANEL circuit without disturbing others. 
MOUNTING We have the specialized experience and the 
Monobloc, for small facilities. Tell us your problem in connectors. 
space. Correct alignment Our engineering staff is at your service. 


of mez ing pins assured. 
Easily .. novable contacts 
save time and money. 











CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South 6th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 


OTHER BREEZE PRECISION PRODUCTS 


QE G se 


Ignition Shielding Flexible Metal Tubing ~ Aeroseal Hose Clamps Actuators 
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Federal supplies the 50-Amp. Transformer- 
Rectifier unit used in the Stratofortress... 
**America’s new double-edged weapon’’ 


Over 300,000 pounds of precision production. ..185 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip . . . drawing its unique speed and ceiling 
from eight powerful jet engines! That’s the Boeing B-52.. . 
built to serve as a deterrent against aggression. ..as a weapon 
of offense, if needed by our strategic air arm! 

In the ‘‘tradition of rugged dependability” established by 
Boeing’s famous Flying Fortresses and Superforts, Boeing 
has selected Federal’s 3146-BS Airborne Power Supply to 
provide the B-52 with a DC output of 50 amperes, 28 volts. 

Federal’s 3146-BS is only one of a complete line of rugged, 
compact and efficient airborne and ground power supplies 
developed to meet aviation’s growing trend from generated 
DC to 400-cycle AC... to furnish dependable DC power where 





FTR 3146-BS AIRBORNE POWER SUPPLY 
@ AC Input: 195-210 volts; @ DC Output: 50 amps.; 24-31 


Sb-Aabcouien:Suhece. velincoutetbeedadinaticctent. required. Federal equipments are designed without expend- 
@ Ripple: 5% maximum @ Weight: 19 pounds able parts that require frequent replacement. And all are pow- 

i i : 151%” long; 9” wide: 8%” hig . ° ° 
OSES SEG Sage wile: Oi” Sem. ered by Federal Selenium Rectifiers . . . first in the field . . . out- 


standing for long service life and trouble-free performance! 
Whatever your DC requirements, write to Dept. E-543. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 


SELENIUM-INTELIN DEPARTMENT 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, N. J. 


In Canada: Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Distribytors: international Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N. Y. 
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pany now estimates that a total of 4600 
gallons of aircraft and supercharger hy 
draulic systems are Skydrol operated. 
An added 5400 system gallons is repre 
sented in airplanes currently on order. 
reports of Skydrol per 
Douglas DC-6 


( )perators’ 


formance in the series 


supercharger systems continue to indi 
cate that it is doing a good job, with 
the records showing a general reduct 


tion in the percentage of hydraulic pump 
failures where Skydrol is used. 

In this application of Skydrol the 
justification for the use of the higher 
priced non-flammable fluid is an eco 
well, with the $12-per 
operated to 


nomic one as 
gallon Skydrol 
periods above 4000 hours before periodic 


now being 


replacement. The recommended practice 
for mineral oil systems calls for its re 


placement at 250 hour periods. 


Mon 


representauly es 


New fluid Both 
santo and Hollingshead 
told of development work on new fluids. 


being directed 


development 





Monsanto’s efforts are 
high temperature fluids and the develop 
ment of Skydrol 500 with a 
perature rating of —65° F. 
with the —40° F. for conventional Sky 
drol. Hollingshead 
attention was directed toward high tem 


fluids 


low-tem 
as compared 


also indicated its 


perature as well as advanced 


sions of Hydrolube H-2 with improved 
corrosion inhibiting being 
developed for the Navy. 
W. H. Millet of Linde 
reported on continued laboratory and 
bench testing by the Navy of its Hydro 
lube AC, also 


indicated that no flight testing had been 


components 


Air Products 


water-based fluid, but 


done to date. 


Flareless hydraulic fittings—Both United 
Air Lines and Trans World 
expressed favor toward the newer type 
Weatherhead hydraulic tube 
fittings over the standard AN fittings in 
maintaining a “leakproof” sys 





Airlines 
Ermetto 


terms ol 
tem. 
The major problem recognized by 
both operators with the newer fittings 
was one of educating personnel to back 
off and then tighten the Ermetto fitting 
with AN 


stop 


instead of the usual 
fittings to continually 
leakage. 

UAL indicated that its training pro 
gram in this respect 1s a continuous one 
influx of 


practice 
tighten to 


necessitated by the continued 
new mechanical personnel, but that the 
major indoctrination on the new fittings 
began in May of 


h the better 


in the Convair 340 


1952 and continued throug 


part of the spring of 195 





If you're looking for Something Very Special in Executive 
aircraft seating—look to Burns Aero Seat Company! 
Good, sound engineering principles plus the deft 
touch of Burns craftsmen have created the world’s 

outstanding executive aircraft interiors. 
Custom Built! The Burns 
Aero-Line of seats includes Divans, Swivels, 
Berthable, Folding, Adjustable Leg-Rest units 
for airborne executives who want the best. 


Special Designs... 


Write for details! The Burns Aero-Line includes 
airline, military passenger and crew seats. 










Twin Aero-Rest 


3900 Cohasset Street 
P.O. Box 127 
Burbank, California 


WORLD'S PREMIER_AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, ‘ 


NOVEMBER 23, 1953 


93 WORTH STREET - 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Export 
AVIQUIPO 
25 Beaver Stre« 


Cable: Aviquir 


Representative 


Two new paints 
Widest 


a produc t 


Skydrol resistant paint 





were discussed at the session. 
experience was reported on 
called Cat-A-lac, manufactured by the 
Finch Paint Co. of Angeles at a 
cost of approximately $24 per gallon. 
American Airlines’ R. C. McGuire 
indicated that AA had accumulated 1674 
A-Lac on a DC 


the paint still in fairly good condition 


Los 


hours using Cat 6B with 


American is a similar prod 


Andrew | 1. 


but has not 


also testing 
uct manufactured by the 

ot Dallas, Texas, 
sufficient test 


Brown Co. 
accumulated time to per 


mit a report. 


Emergency hydrauli Trend 


pumps 


toward use of explosion-proof motors on 





electric-motor-driven emergency hydraul 


ic pumps was evident. Operators re 
ported a wide variety of time limitations 
imposed on the use of these pumps tot! 
in-flight 
indication that these 


with the 


with 


restrictions are be 


other than emergencies, 


ing discarded changeover to 
explosion proot motors. 


Single accumulator systems—Use of dual 





accumulators in 
newer Douglas transports was reported 


(American 1S taking delivery ol the 1X 


main system hydrauli 


with one accumulator and the Flying 


Tiger Line is adopting the change o1 


The non-melting SILICONE insulating 
and waterproofing compound that is 
stable at temperatures from -70° 
te +400° F. 














DOW CORNING 


COMPOUND 


POWER FACTOR 
up to 10 megocycles 0.00! 


VOLUME RESISTIVITY 


ohm centimeters 10 
DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
volt/mil 500 


Dow Corning 4 meets all the 
requirements of Specification 
AN-C-128a, except that it is 
made in a consistency which is 
more adaptable to a variety of 
applications. It is highly resis- 
tant to moisture, oxidation, 
ozone, and corona discharge sap oad of . 
. electronic equipment 
Unite Today 

for complete dove on © HOW CORNING) DOW CORNING 


SILICONES ( CORPORATION 


Midland, Mictigon 







properties and applications 
Address Dept. DH-] | 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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‘Red Hot’’ and Ready 


Ready to go! “Fired up” and ready to take off, to be 
airborne and moving at furious speeds in a matter 


of seconds. 


The components that make up a jet must be right. 
They must be produced exactly as designed. Turning 
them out calls for the highest standards of craftsman- 
ship in forming and welding. The aircraft industry 


demands it! 


Years of experience in fabricating stainless steel, 
aluminum alloys and other allied materials has brought 
Lavelle widespread recognition as a truly unique and 


reliable subcontractor. 


Lavelle Sw 


the DC-6A airplanes. Explanation for 
current change is that the original DC-4 
was fitted with the dual installation to 
augment system reliability and that a 
combination of accumulator diaphragm 
design improvement and recent test re 
sults indicate that the change to a single 
unit installation can be made without 
materially affecting the performance of 
steering, brake, landing gear and flap 
systems. 

The Douglas Aircraft Co. originally 
dropped the second accumulator installa 
tion on the later model DC-6B’s and the 
DC-7, and subsequently made _ the 
change a customer option on the DC-6B. 


Shop tools—Northeast Air Lines has de 


veloped a tool to simplify the removal 
of the cylinder bearing locking pin in 
Vickers fixed displacement pumps using 
the loose pin and pipe plug. The NEA 
tool, as described by engineer D. Sperry, 
is a knock-puller type fixture where the 
pin is threaded and the puller is screwed 
onto the pin for removal. Other airlines 
told of variations of duck bill and needle 
nose-plier modifications designed to do 
the same job. 

Among the conference sidelights was 
a general discussion of two major air 
craft hydraulic system reworks now in 
the mill, one of the Convair 340 to re 
duce system pressure surging due to 
high cycling of the unloading valve, and 
another of the Lockheed Constellation 
series to provide “crossover” protection 
between the primary and secondary sys 
tems to permit use of hydraulic services 
in event of two engine out operation. 

Major change in the Convair 340 is 
the introduction into the system of a 
N. Y. Air Brake-manufactured variable 
displacement hydraulic pump on _ the 
left engine to replace the fixed displace- 
ment pump formerly used. The modi 
hed system is slated for an accelerated 
service test on two United Airlines Con 
vairs along with one each operated by 
Braniff, Delta-C&S, and Continental. 

With the variable pump installed 
in the Convair, system cycling will be 
reduced by allowing this pump to supply 
the demands of the hydraulic-motor- 
driven cabin fan, whereas the fixed 
pump will be used to supply the hy 
draulic power system. 

Benefits expected from the rework, 
which has already undergone extensive 
instrumented flight and ground testing 
at Convair, include prolonged tube and 
flexible hose life, better seal ring life, 
reduced maintenance of the unloading 
valve, and lower system and cabin fan 
noise levels. 

The change to the Constellation 
system proposed by Lockheed will per 
mit the crew to obtain hydraulic pres 
sure from the airplane’s primary hy 
draulic system to operate the landing 
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"1#’s the New Learcraff—Speed Conversion!” 
























Over 270 mph cruise. Increased range. Shorter take- 
off. Faster climb. Improved single-engine perform- 
ance. Stronger structure. Lower cabin noise and 
vibration level. Larger cockpit. Better visibility. 
Improved control pedestal design and arrangement. 
Easier and lower cost maintenance. Lower operat-_ 
ing costs. Superfine cabin design and furnishings. 

These are a few of the many good things you get 
with a Learcraft conversion package. 

How can so much be done for a Lodestar? By 
applying thousands of engineering man-hours, thou- 
sands of shop-hours, hundreds upon hundreds of 
wind tunnel and flight-test hours, and 20 years’ first- 
hand study of executive aircraft requirements. 

Orders are being accepted now for 1954 delivery 
of a complete Learcraft package, including basic 
airframe, or for the Learcraft modifications applied 
to your own Lodestar. Direct inquiries on your 


company letterhead to: 


LEARCRAFT CONVERSIONS, INC. 


SANTA MONICA AIRPORT, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 








gear, brakes, nose steering, and other 
secondary services in the event the 
secondary system is disabled by a double 
engine failure. 

Under the revised layout the Con- 
stellation’s secondary hydraulic system 
is completely divorced from the primary 
booster system and is used for second- 
ary services only. 

By installation of a switch at the 
flight engineer’s station and a motor- 
operated shut-off valve in place of the 
normal crossover check valve, it will 
be possible for the primary system to 
supply the secondary services, or for 
the secondary system to feed both the 
boost system and secondary services. As 
an added safety feature, Lockheed pro- 
poses a manual override on the motor- 
operated valve to permit its operation in 
event of electrical failure. 

According to present estimates, 
Lockheed has a 10-month schedule for 
parts delivery if orders are placed before 
February 1, 1954. Although the final 
cost of the modification kit has not been 
set, the airlines have been given an esti- 
mated price of $730 for the Super Con- 
stallation kit and $650 for the Constella- 
tion series, with no more than a $100 
variation anticipated. -_ «© © 





Books 





CEILING UNLIMITED, by Lloyd 
Morris and Kendall Smith. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, N. Y. 
$6.50; 417 pp. 


This thoughtful survey of the last 50 
years of powered flight is distinguished 
from various similar volumes which have 
recently appeared by virtue of its reli- 
ance on text rather than pictures (al- 
though it includes a good selection) and 
by the quality of the writing, which is 
high. —<~ 


I FLY AS I PLEASE, by Marion Rice 
Hart, Published by the Vanguard 
Press, Inc.. New York. 247 pages. 
Price $3.00. 

The author presents an account of 
her flying adventures and experiences. 
She learned to fly while in mid-life and 
relates her reactions in narrative form. 

. LCP 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Cover—Bell; 13, 14—Boeing; 
15—Fairchild; 16—Piasecki; 20 
—Fairchild; 28—Vickers Arm- 
strong; 35— USAF; 37—Sperry; 
38, 39--Lockheed; 40, 41—NACA; 
44—Claisse; 51—Fairchild Engine 
Division; 67—de Havilland. 
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West Coast Talk 





By Fred S. Hunter 





Western Air Lines recently held a board meeting in Seattle. At the invita 
tion of William M. Allen, president of Boeing, the directors went out to Renton 
to look at the prototype of the Boeing 707 jet transport, now in process of 
construction. 

“Our interest,” Terry Drinkwater, president of WAL, hastened to explain, 
“was entirely academic.” 

io 
Seems hardly possible the Lockheed Constellation is now 
almost 15 years old. But it was conceived in 1939. We know at least 

one airplane salesman who thinks it will last 15 years more. The 

first Constellation cost $675,000. By coincidence, that is exactly the 

price of a Convair 340 today. 

+ 

Here’s an example of the kind of airport planning that apparently is 
going to be essential in the future. Warned that the owners of 27 acres of land 
west of the Los Angeles International Airport were planning to sub-divide, 
the board of airport commissioners promptly moved in to acquire the property. In 
stead of having a new group of householders to complain about noise, the airport, 
through this and other land acquisition actions, will have a clear slot all the way to 
the ocean for take-offs from Runway 25L, which is the one used by the Douglas 
and North American factories. The move also will open the way for extension 
of this runway to 12,500 feet. It can be extended even further, more than three 
miles out to the beach, if the city wants to spend the money to cut down 


the sand dunes out toward the shore. 
° 


NAMES IN THE NEWS—W. C. Rockefeller, Ray Ryan and 

Nels Stulheim, all formerly with Convair, comprise a west coast 

group for Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp., with offices in La Jolla . 

Jim Edwards, who returned to Douglas after a period as chief engi- 

neer of Hiller, is doing preliminary design work for Ed Burton at 

the Santa Monica division . . . Gerry Busch, once with Slick, later 

Douglas, is Gene Root’s economist in the new development planning 

group at Lockheed Donald W. Douglas is building a new 

$100,000 home in Rolling Hills . . . Pete Girard, chief areodynamacist 

for Ryan, is a soaring enthusiast and owns a sailplane . .. Woody De 

Silva, Los Angeles Airport manager, swept the boards again at the 

L. A. County Fair with his pickles . . . Clyde Barnett, aviation de- 

partment manager at the L. A. Chamber of Commerce, made no less 

than 25 trips to the Salton Sea as an FAI timer and then couldn’t get 

away and missed the show when Lt. Col. Pete Everest set the new 

754.98 mph record. 

+ 

WEST COAST MISCELLANY—UAL crews refer to their Boeing Stratocruisers as 
“pineapple barges,” which they sometimes are on flights coming this way 
The way the Los Angeles papers played up the breaking of 33 windows by the 
YF-100’s sonic boom at Palmdale makes one wonder what’s important these days, 
the breaking of a bunch of windows or the news of a great airplane 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co. is going tropical in a big way in Los Angeles with 
10 swaying palm trees planted in front of its plant . . . Philippine Air Lines sold 
approximately $55,000 of air transportation in one package to Band Leader 
Xavier Cugat for his tour of the Orient . . . Boeing has produced more than 400 
C-97’s, and its backlog carries its production into 1955, which puts the Seattle 
manufacturer up among the leading transport producers . . . North American 
has a big F-86D modification program coming up, which it will put in Fresno 

Meletron Corp., which George A. Starbird started in a small house and 
backyard in Hollywood, observes its 15th anniversary this year Cee-Bee 
Chemical has developed a new tank stripper which will simplify this job still 
further . . . Address of new Ramo-Woolridge’ Corp. is 6316 West 92nd St., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 
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With detailed scale models 


on miniature assembly lines .. . 


Fairchild Puts 3-D 
Into Engine 


Production 




















PLANT LAYOUT ROOM at Fairchild Engine Division 
holds scale model of entire plant, reduced to 4,” equals 1’ 


MOVEMENT OF MACHINES to fit changing pro- 
duction requirements can be planned quickly and ac- 
curately with the help of the three-dimensional models. 





MODELS RANGE from replicas of 12” bench grinders to 30’ 
broaching machines. Desks are complete with waste baskets 












BESIDES HELPING IN PRODUCTION PLANNING, the scale 
model is useful in safety, industrial relations, engineering and 
maintenance. 
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Leadership Demands Constant Achievement 


Early 
Warning! 


Super Constellations vital 
to U.S. defense 


If America should ever be attacked 
from the air, new Super Constella- 
tions will stretch critical ‘‘alert 
time’ from minutes into hours. 
Here’s how they’li do it: 


LONG RANGE PLUS LONG ENDURANCE — Large 
fuel capacity and low fuel consump- 
tion of turbo-compound Super Con- 
stellations provide remarkable range 
and time aloft as Early Warning Air- 
craft. This means these “flying sentinels” 








can patrol far beyond our borders for 
long periods of time. 





360-DEGREE RADAR—Distinctive features 
of these Lockheed Super Constellations 
are the unique radomes which provide 
360-degree “eyes and ears” for the U.S. 
Navy and U.S. Air Force. Combined 
with range and altitude flexibility, this 
extends America’s protective radar 
far beyond the sea-level horizon to 
sound the alert hours earlier. 





DEPENDABILITY, TOO—Super Constellations 
are the latest members of a series of 
aircraft which have served the Armed 
Forces and 26 world airlines for 10 
years in an unmatched record of de- 


pendability. 


Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation 


Burbank, California, and 
Marietta, Georgia 


Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
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Lockheed 
Continental Defenders 
Comprise Unique Team 


Of all U. S. aircraft manufacturers, the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation today 
produces the most complete team of air- 
planes capable of nearly every function 


of air defense. 


With increasing emphasis on conti- 
nental defense needs, Lockheed is build- 
ing a record volume of specialized de- 
fenders of many types. And production 
of all Lockheed models is on schedule. 


Important members of this Lockheed 


defense team are these three airplanes: 


1. EARLY WARNING — Lockheed Super 
Constellations, with distinctive 
radar humps, are “flying radar sta- 
tions” capable of hovering long 
hours at high altitude far beyond 
U.S. borders to warn against at- 
tack. (Called WV-2 by Navy, RC- 
121-D by Air Force.) 


2. FLYING SENTRY—For long-range, 
long-endurance patrols at lower 
levels, the Navy uses P2V Neptune 
Bombers, especially designed to pro- 
tect U.S. coastlines from sneak at- 
tack by submarine. Secondary mis- 
sions: rocket attack, mine laying, tor- 


pedo attack, photo reconnaissance, 


3. ALL-WEATHER JET INTERCEPTOR— 
While both the Early Warning Air- 
craft and the P2V Neptunes are on 
constant patrol, Lockheed F-94 Star- 
fires are based at strategic continen- 
tal points, ready to intercept any 
attacker in daylight or darkness, re- 


gardless of weather. 


Peace today is as firm as the strength 
behind it, and other Lockheed models 
in production contribute toward this 
peace. These include the T-33 Jet Trainer 
(Navy, TV-2) in which 9 out of 10 of our 
jet pilots earn their wings, and the C-130 
military transport, only transport de- 
signed from the ground up for turbo- 


pr »p power. 


PLANS FOR TOMORROW'S PLANES —Severa! 
new Lockheed models will be tested early 
next year. One of these will be the XF- 
104 Day Superiority Fighter. Others are 
roo secret to be talked about. And designs 
10 to 15 years from now are now taking 


shape in research by a special corps of 


engineer=scientsts at Le »ckheed. 
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By Wallace I. Longstreth 
Rates and Tariffs Editor 


\ 


In the days when airline systems were smaller, and the number 
of points not so numerous, the tariffman’s life was less difficult. With 25 cities 
being served, he had to calculate fares and rates for 300 pairs of cities. Doubling 
the number of points served gave him 1225 pairs of cities to worry about. Today, 
a medium-size airline, such as Capital with 52 points, has a possible 1326 city 
pairs. All told, the 548 cities served by scheduled airlines in the United States 
offer a potential 170,236 fares, if only one fare were figured from each city to 
each other city. The long columns of figures resulting from all of these pairs of 
points have taught the tariffman caution and a warmth for that which is exact 


of pairs 


In the airlines’ consolidated specific commodity rates tariff, 
for instance, there is listed in the alphabetical index of commodities 
seven different categories for clothing: (1) Apparel, wearing; (2) 
Apparel, wearing, except rejected or returned wearing apparel (on 
hangers in bags); (3) Apparel, wearing, except wearing apparel on 
hangers; (4) Apparel, wearing (not on racks or hangers), excluding 
hats and millinery; (5) Apparel, wearing (not on racks or hangers); 
(6), Apparel, wearing (not on racks or hangers), including footwear, 
gloves, hats, and millinery; and (7) Apparel, wearing (on racks or 
hangers). In the same book, Printed Matter is treated with even 
more care. It has eight separate listings, starting with the all-inclu- 
sive Printed Matter, and then detailing various stages excluding or 
including Magazines, Books, Advertising Matter, or other despoiled 


paper. 


reflect the compromise between the sales department 
“Fill unused cargo space,” the head salesman says. 
’s service by putting in special rates for stuff that is 


Such exact definitions 
and the comptroller’s office. 
“Don’t give away the airline 
already moving by air,” says the comptroller. Several factors, such as volume and 
regularity of movement enter into the specific commodity rate story, but most 
important is filling unused space. Toward that end, the airlines developed lists 
of items that could move at special rates. In a short time the lists were so long 
as to be unwieldly. Between New York and Chicago there was a list of com 
modities that started, “Abrasives, Adhesives ran through “Shoes and 
“Tires .. .” and closed with “Zippers” some 120 items later. Customers had trouble 
(as did airline employes) determining what shipments qualified for special rates. 
Simplicity was added. An “All Commodities, except ” rate was introduced, 
with the exceptions limited to a dozen or so items. But the additional costs of 
handling live animals, ladies’ hats, flowers, and so on, were rediscovered. The list 
of exceptions grew and grew, until now, complete with footnotes stating excep 
tions to the exceptions, it is giving customers trouble (as well as . . .). 


Finding the rate in the tariff is only part of the problem. Find- 
ing the proper tariff, and the rules, “which govern, except as other- 
wise noted,” may take a bit of research. As of today, there are 12 air 
freight tariffs issued by individual scheduled airlines operating within 
the U.S., plus the consolidated air freight tariffs issued by Air Cargo, 
Inc., for the scheduled domestic lines. A complete set of ACI tariffs 
includes: one Rules tariff, one General Commodity Rate tariff, one 
Specific Commodity Rate tariff, two Pick-Up and Delivery tariffs, 
one Restricted Articles tariff, one Station Directory, and one Tariff 
Circular. This array of reference material, constantly being revised 
for currency, has driven some tariffmen to declare, “you don’t have 
to be crazy to be a tariffman, but it helps.” This appears to be a 
generalization without sufficient observation—there are people who 
feel that it hasn’t helped a bit. 
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Braniff Airways’ engine overhaul 
shop in Dallas, Texas, is sporting a new 
time-saving engine rack which 
gives a ready indication of all parts that 
require replacement when an engine is 


parts 


inspected after teardown. The device is 
called a silhouette parts rack and was 
designed and built by Braniff shop 
mechanics. 

Four racks are needed to hold the 
complete engine parts assembly. After 
an engine is disassembled and inspected, 
faulty units are replaced and those that 
are found serviceable are mounted on 
the appropriate rack according to a 
silhouette and index number plate on 
the rack face. The next step is to have 
a lead mechanic check each of the racks 
and originate requisitions (according to 
index numbers) for all parts missing 
from the board. This procedure com- 
pletely eliminates the need to refer to 
an engine parts catalog. 

Braniff finds that the engine boards 
also make parts more accessible to the 
mechanic. When a rack is completely 
refitted with all assemblies needed for 
engine build-up, it is wheeled as a unit 
to the mechanic’s work area for as- 
sembly. Parts damage is _ reduced 
through rack mounting by preventing 
the chipping and denting that occurs 
when they are stacked. 
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EXAMINATION of a_ wing spar 
splice bolt hole for corrosion is 
conducted using optical instrument 


made by Northwest Airlines mechanic. 


NWA Technique Checks 
Wing Bolt Corrosion 


Northwest Orient Airlines 
complete success with a new method ot 


report S 


controlling corrosion found in Boeing 
377 wing spar splice bolt installations. 
A galvanic corrosion discovered by 
NWA on the Stratocruisers during re 
cent Pattern “N” 
tributed to the contact of 
metals in the installation, the bolts be 


inspections was at 
dissimilar 


ing high strength steel and the spars 
aluminum. 


A control program set up by North 
west engineers called for three steps: 
* Cadmium 


splice bolts. 


plating of all 


spar 


* Adoption of uniform bolt-to-hole 
Bolt 


traces ol 


clearance. holes were reamed to 


remove all corrosion and to 
wrovide .0O11” to .0015” 
I 


oversized plated bolts. 


clearance to 


® Use of a chromic acid wash on 
spar splice bolt holes. This step along 
with the bolt plating controls the elec 
bolts 


between the and 


NWA 


trolytic action 


spar metal which feels caused 


the corrosion. 
In reaming the bolt holes, the ori 
bolt to hole 


r 


005 to 


ginal Boeing Airplane Co. 


clearance is altered from 


0025”. This, the airline engineers ex 
pect, will keep the cadmium from be 
ing scraped off during bolt installation 
and stop the galling of both the bolt 


hole and bolt. 


LARGE CRACK in pictures above is space 
between lower and upper spars. In photo 
at top, dye-check reveals corrosion in form 
of small cracks running from center toward 


top. Bottom photo shows result after 
reaming and washing with chromic acid. 
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ES he CJ resident drove 


The phone call came through long after the plant 
closed, and all but the executive staff had gone home. 
That was over six hours ago. Now, it was midnight on 
a dark and lonely mountain road. 


One more curve in the endless series of uphill turns. 
Then the headlights picked up the small airstrip . . . 
the crippled plane . . . the anxious looking men wait- 


ing in front of the hangar. 


Airwork was delivering an overhauled engine 
to a customer in trouble. The president drove the 
truck over 200 miles that night. Like every man in the 
company, he was taking his place in Airwork’s tradi- 
tion of Personal Service to the customer. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


—P «WA 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 





ihe TRUCK 


That tradition marks a business where the customer 
and his needs will always be important. You may 
never face an emergency as grave as that one. But 
the same interest and care will be ready to serve you, 
whether you need an engine, an engine accessory 
or just an engine part. 


Some of these days you will see a cream and blue 
Bonanza marked “Airwork Corporation”. Talk to the 
men with it. Talk instrument grouping, ILS approaches 
. . . do some hangar flying. 


You'll see why so many pilots and plane owners 


— people like yourself — are switching their engine 


and accessory overhauls and exchanges to Airwork 
the company of, by and for pilots. 


firwork 


CORPORATION 
MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








NEW YORK . MIAMI : WASHINGTON 
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B-52 STRATOFORTRESS — 
and B-47 STRATOJET 
equipped with SAGINAW — 


Pre 


BALL BEARING SCREWS Minir 
duced 


high 
tronic 
treate 
pic kel 
C 
produ 
oven 
be re 
hesive 
A 


Manu 


quier 


















Saginaw Screws actuate the trim tabs on the new B-52 Stratofortress, built at VHF 
comm 
the Seattle plant of Boeing Airplane Company, and both trim tabs and landing gear controls 22 po 
tion i 
on the new B-47 Stratojet, built at the Boeing plant in Wichita. These highly efficient screw mechanisn duced 
' : ' . Inc. P 

transmit the rotary-to-linear force through rolling steel balls with only a fraction of the the 
torque required for ordinary thread-to-thread screws, thus resulting in important pacer 
s| 

weight savings. They can be combined with electrical, hydraulic or pneumatic VHEI 
108 | 
units. Write today for our Engineering Data Book éonaiel 
freque 
118 t 

ind 
* ~, 
lud 
QUQGUIUGAY steering Gear Division nclud 
I 
ion | 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ource 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN eo 
micro] 
MANUFACTURERS OF SAGINAW POWER STEERING venier 
6) speake 
ble f 
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New Products 





Minnesota 


Pressure Tape. The 


Mining and Manufacturing Co. has intro- 


duced a new pressure-sensitive tape for 
high heat masking of aircrak&t and elec- 
tronics equipment, _ particularly such 
treated metals as anodized aluminum, 


pickeled steel and dichromated magnesium 

Called tape No. 214, the 
product is intended for masking use in 
temperatures up to 325° F. It can 
without leaving ad- 


new 3M 


oven 
be removed 
hesive deposit 


cleanly 


Address: Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. AAP, 900 Fau 
quier St., St. Paul 6, Minn 





VHF Unit. A portable two-way VHF 
communications unit which weighs only 
22 pounds and can be placed into opera- 
tion in a matter of minutes has been intro- 
duced by the LearCal Division of Lear 
Inc. Packaged in an all-metal carrying case 
LTRA-6P _ transmitter-receiver 
by 1014” by 12” 


the Lear 
measures 81/4” 


The Lear unit consists of a tunable 
VHF receiver with a frequency range of 
108 to 127 me, a 2-watt, 12-channel 
crystal-controlled VHF transmitter with a 
frequency range of any 4 mc band from 
118 to 150 mec, and a standard broadcast 
and range band low-frequency receiver 
A 75 mc marker beacon receiver is also 
included 

The LTRA-6P is available for opera- 
tion from either a 12- or 24-volt power 


a self-contained dynamotor 
Cat bon 


source and has 
power supply. An 


microphone and saddle are mounted con 


aircraft type 


veniently on the case and a five-inch loud- 
speaker is built-in with two jacks avail 
able for use of earphones 
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Flexible Aircraft Servicing Unit 


Fuel-A-Plane 


unit for general aircraft use, is adapted 


a new portable servicing 


for testing, calibrating, fuel transfer, dis- 
pensing or de-fueling operations, accord- 
ing to its producer, the Harman Equip- 


ment Co. It is also designed to meet the 
small airports for on 
part of the held 
Fuel-A-Plane pro 


vides an open compartment in the rear for 


requirements of 
the-spot fueling at any 
Arrangement of the 


convenient access to any type of dispensing 
unit. The device 


mountable, 


is equipped with a de 


self-contained pumping unit 


which can be either a engine 
hand- 


filter 


gasoline 
electric-motor-driven pump, or 


pump. A pump meter 


operated 


For operation of the communications 
unit it is only necessary to 
power cable to the primary 
system of the airplane or ground vehicle 


and to plug in the antenna 


connect the 
electrical 


Address: Lear, Inc., LearCal Division, 
Dept. AAP, 11916 West Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. 





flareless air 


Tube Fitting. A xc. 
craft tube fitting which is said to exceed 
the performance 
tions AN-F-27 and MIL-F-5506A has been 
announced by ihe Aircraft Fitting Co 
Available in all popul: 


_" 


1” to 2° in 


requirements of specinca- 


ir shapes tron 
aluminum, and 


fitting is designed 


, 
steel prass 


‘ 


stainless steel, the new 


and fuel-water separator are included where 
required 
tank, of 


Manifolding for filling the 


for fueling and de-fueling of aircraft, is 
incorporated in the dispensing unit design 
these 


If aircraft pumps are to be used for 


operations, the unit can be delivered with 
out the dispensing equipment 


Fuel-A-Plane is 


here (see 


Capacity of the vari 
able. Model 


photo) with a 300-gallon tank, but is also 


6120 is shown 


220-gallon tanks 
Equipment Co., 
Blvd Los 


available with 125- or 
Address Harman 
AAP. 3605 | 


Calit 


Dept Olympic 


Angeles 


action for 
tightening. To tube it is 
merely inserted in the fitting and tightened 
fitting may be reused 


to provide a positive stop 


assemble the 


with a wrench. The 
by replacing the sleeve 
Address: Aircraft Fitting Co., Dept 


AAP, 1400 E. 30th St., Cleveland 14, O 


0 


Coupling System. A new light- 
weight coupling system for high tempera- 
aircraft ducting instal 
Marman 





Pa 


ture, high pressure 


announced by 
Marman 


lations has been 


Products, Inc. The new ducting 
joint is made up of two steel flanges which 


are welded to the ducting, a V-band coup 


ling which permits rapid assembly of the 
joint, and a self-aligning metal gasket for 
positive sealing 


Marman Products Co., Dept 
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Address 





AAP, 11214 Exposition Blvd., Los An- 
geles 64, Calif. 








Patternator. The Patternator, a port- 


able device for measuring jet engine fuel 


nozzle spray dispersion, provides a fast 
and inexpensive means of pre-installation 
testing to assure proper atomization, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, Jet-Heet, Inc. 
The test unit weighs 25 pounds, measures 
10” wide, 6” deep, and 20” high, and re- 
quires no electrical power supply for 
operation. 

In its operation, the Patternator di- 
vides and channels segments of spray into 
glass columns and measures the flow in 
each segment to determine the dispersion 
pattern as well as total flow. The device is 
adapted to use with nozzles of varying sizes 
and types. 

Address: Jet-Heet, Inc., Dept. AAP, 
152 South Van Brunt St.; Englewood, N. J 





Technical Literature 





OXYGEN EQUIPMENT: New 51- 
page illustrated manual deals. with 
“Oxygen Breathing Equipment for Pas- 
sengers and Crew,” and is particularly 
aimed at maintenance personnel. Desig- 
nated Catalog 53. Prepared by the Puri- 
tan Compressed Gas Corp., 2012 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


CONTROL RODS: “Here’s Where to 
Use It” is the title of a booklet pre- 
pared to show engineers how to use 
mechanical disconnects in control rods. 
Published by Durham Aircraft Service, 
Inc., 56-15 Northern Blvd., Woodside 
— ee 


AIRCRAFT REPAIRS: CAA Manual 
18, dealing with “maintenance, repair 
and alteration of airframes, powerplants, 
propellers and appliances,” is now avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at a domestic cost of 
$1.75 and foreign—$2.25. 


FIBER GLASS: “Possibilities Un- 
limited” includes aviation applications 
for superfine fiber glass, conceived by 
Fiber Glass division of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 


3, O. 


SWITCHES: Micro division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Free- 
port, Ill, has prepared Data Sheets 
64a, 66, 68a, 71, P74, and P75 to present 
technical information on, respectively, 
low-force switches with lever actuators: 
high-precision, roller plunger switches; 
double-pole, double-throw switches; sub- 
miniature switches; magnetic blow-out 
Switches; and one way actuation 
switches. 
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To Keep Pilot Skill at Its Peak... 


TW, has selected — and reordered — 
ELECTRONIC FLIGHT DUPLICATORS 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION « 


SS 


STAINLESS STEEL: A new method 
of hardening stainless steel is presented 
in a new 64-page booklet written by C 
U. Scott and published by C. U. Scott 
& Son, Inc., Rock Island, III. 


WATER FILTERS: Marvel Engineer- 
ing Co., 625 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill., has prepared Catalog No. 300 to 
show how all sump and line type filter 
models were adapted for water applica- 
tions. 


SPEED REDUCERS: Technical Data 
Sheets Nos. 10 and 11 describe new ban- 
tam size speed reducers, nominally rated 
at 1/10 and 1/20 hp, as manufactured 
by the Metron Instrument Co., 432 
Lincoln St., Denver 3, Colo. 


SELECTION CHART: Amperex Elec- 
tronic Corp., 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville 
L. I., N. Y., has prepared a three-color 
chart which is said to make possible 
the quick selection of Amperex recti- 
fiers, thyratrons, and ignitrons 


TAPS: Bulletin ST-53 contains tap 
sizes, thread forms, and latest price 
information on Standard specific taps 
Issued by Detroit Tap and Tool Co., 
8615 E. 8 Mile Rd., Bose Line Mich 


CAPACITORS: Data on 134 types of 
replacement capacitators is contained 
in a 36-page catalog published by Cor- 
nell-Dubilier Electric Corp., South Plain- 
field, N. J. 


LODESTAR CONVERSION: William 
P. Lear’s Lodestar conversion project is 
described in a fully illustrated spiral- 
bound book available from Learcraft 
Conversions, Inc., Santa Monica Airport, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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- fills the vacancy created by the death 
of Sterling Camden last June. 

Peo le R. W. Knight, former deputy direc- 

Pp tor of Flight Safety Research of the 


United States Air Force, has been ap- 








_ pointed assistant to the president of Re- 

od sort Airlines. William H. Meranda, Re- 

od sort’s vice president of operations, has 

C — " = : ; resigned in order to devote himself to 

tt MANUFACTURING . ae - -_ .* et eee the receivership of U. S. Airlines, cer- 
vice president © ne STORES -enera tificated all-cargo airline 


Dr. L. T. E. Thompson has been ap- Corp., subsidiary of The General Tire 


pointed executive vice president of The and Rubber Co. Zisch, who joined Aero- Donald B. Doolittle has been elected 


to the newly created position of vice 





‘de F € orp. Dr. Thump- jet shortly after company was formed 

0 Norden Laboratories Cap 2 P in 1942, was made general manager of president engineering and production 

‘ son, formerly a vice president of Norden en eee . aUag for All American Engineering C 

to 7 ‘ ' Sa ae the concern in 1948, and now holds the ere gineering U0. 

on has just resumed full time duties with title of vi eitenk aia ciemamal Gi x ; 

~ the company after having served as vice anor ce president and general man- Willard F. Rockwell, ’ Jr., president 
chairman of the Research and Develop “6° BR a RO 

2 artment e- ~ . ae © 
ment Board of the Depa of D Allegheny Airlines 

a fense. 

* Gwin Hicks, one of the organizers 

d James R. Bradburn has been named of Empire Airlines, which last year 

a vice president in charge of Consolidated merged with West Coast Airlines, has 

9 Engineering Corp.’s Computer Division been appointed special assistant to the 
effective December 1. Joseph H. Lancor president of Lake Central Airlines. 
apt angen pone meg be —. British Overseas Airways Corp. an- 

- o c ag md ate gen ro | Bente old ont nounces that Winston Bray has been 

i ray ler ooh of Consolidated’s Soasataner named sales planning manager instead 

r Division “ 2 of manager, North America, to succeed 

e 5 : J. R. Stanton, who has gone to London 

- . t & jer 4 S ‘4 eral Sales 

, W. A. Patterson, president of United ‘ ed a A —_ = = a 
Air Lines, has been elected to the board Zisch McMurray whem iy Ro ieee on ng his 
of directors of Westinghouse Electric : Ps ; g — o— os 

p Corp position, BOAC manager in Pakistan, to 

e ' AIRLINES assume the North America position 

. Robert F. Windfohr, of Fort Worth, Kay McMurray, former United Air December 1. 

” Texas, recently became the first Texan Lines pilot, has been appointed execu- Jack K. Svitzer has been named 
to be elected to the board of directors of _ tive vice president of the Air Line Pilots director of Analysis and research foi 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Association. McMurray’s appointment Allegheny Airlines 

f 
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YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE 
DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! 


When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 
rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector : The Finest 

industry. The dielectric strength remains well é, pv ELECTRICAL 
above requirements within the temperature range SAA Ss CONNECTOR 
of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design , 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 


of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 
get this extra protection. Our sales department 
will be glad to furnish complete information ELE CT R I CA L Cc @] NNE CT OR S 


on request. 


MONEY CAN 
BUY! 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of Bendix 


® Moisture-Proof * Radio Quiet ¢ Single Piece 





Inserts ¢ Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

Insulation Resistance ¢ High Resistance to Fuels Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 

and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly ‘ FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, om. ® Stephenson 
and Disassembly « Fewer Parts than any other Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan * Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin 
Connector * No additional solder required. Avenue, Mi , Wi in © 582 Market Street, San Redene 4 California. 
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“SHELL 
AIR FACTS 


Air transportation 
is efficient: 






aE al 







y 

/ 
Kee d fact, to0o— The energy in a single gallon 
Shell Aviation fuel carries the 
most air mail...the most freight 


...the most passengers in the 
United States today. 


of aviation fuel will move 

a one-ounce letter 350,000 
miles by air, based upon 
the performance of a typical 








mail-carrying transport. 





or 


SHELL OIL COMPANY (SHELL 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK \\' Vi, 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 








HE Air Traffic Conference has taken a big step forward in adopting standard 

interline reservations procedures (SIRP). Formerly, such procedures have 
been scattered through a number of ATC resolutions. This led to difficulties 
airlines had to distribute a lot of papers to their employes, and interpretations 
of resolutions weren't always the same. Now, after many months’ work, the reso 
lutions have been merged into one document (some 50 pages) and further inter 
preted as to the airlines’ responsibilities to the customer and to each other. It's 
a major development—standard procedures are badly needed, not only for inter 


line reservations but for a number of other things. 


Here’s a story of how passenger service pays off. 

Rod MacInnes, public relations director for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, received a call one day from a Boston businessman who had 
interests in Alberta Province. The gentleman had a reservation on 
TCA and asked Rod if the airline served doughnuts on board. The 
answer was no. The customer insisted he liked doughnuts and in- 
quired whether arrangements could be made to have some put 
aboard his flight. Instead of passing it off as a screwball request, 
Rod called passenger service and asked that a dozen assorted dough- 
nuts be furnished. This happened a second time, and again he obliged. 

Some time later, a freight official of Canadian National Rail- 
way (which, like TCA, is government-owned) asked Rod if he knew 
anything about some doughnuts. He explained that CNR had just 
landed one of the biggest coal contracts in its history, and all the 
railroad knew was that the man who gave the contract said it was 
due to two dozen doughnuts and a fellow by the name of MacInnes 
in Montreal would know about it. 


The many combinations of routings, fares and stopovers available on flights 
to Europe make life difficult for airline salesmen and travel agents. Scandinavian 
Airlines Systems has helped ease this situation considerably with its Stopover 
Manual. On a series of maps, you can tell at a glance—by following the arrows— 
all routings possible on any through fare. Also, every map page contains a listing 
of fares, eliminating the need for construction. It’s an excellent way of simplifying 
1 complicated job. Should prove particularly valuable to travel agents. 


If you’re going to commit a crime, don’t buy airline trip in- 
surance. Two Chicago hoodlums flew to New Orleans, fatally beat a 
used car dealer, robbed him and returned to Chicago. They used 
phony names when purchasing tickets. However, insurance was such 
a good buy that they took out a couple of policies—which revealed 
names and addresses of beneficiaries. The thugs and their accom- 
plices were nabbed. 

so 


ODDS AND ENDS: John Keegan, TWA’s district sales manager in Cairo, is 
rushing the season. We received his Xmas card on November 5 . . . Question we'd 
like answered: who was the wag who sent the message (patterned after the 
“Dragnet” TV show) over Colonial Airlines’ teletype, describing current merger 
activities? . . . Dave Kuhn, TWA pilot and the author of a humorous article on 
airline pilots a couple of years ago (“Seniority, Sex and Salary”) has another one 
covering the trip he and his wife made to Europe several months ago. Titled 
“One World, But Miles Apart,” it contains some real rib-ticklers . . . Congratula 
tions to Clarence N. (“Clancy”) Sayen, president of Air Line Pilots Association, 
on being named by the Chicago Junior Association of Gommerce and Industry 
as one of the city’s five outstanding young men of the year. . . 
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You’re in a roomy “home in the sky” 





\ 
yrs’ 


when you fly United Air Lines 





ALL UNITED MAINLINERS®—FIRST CLASS AND AIR TOURIST—FEATURE 2-ABREAST SEATS AND WIDE AISLES! 


ALL INTERIORS are designed to give you more room, more com- 
fort. And this is typical of the extra consideration for you 
that is shown in many ways. From the moment when the 


FULL-COURSE MEALS are included in your first-class 
fare. Prepared by European-trained chefs in 
United’s own flight kitchens, table-served with 
attractive linen, this—the finest food aloft—is 
another way United Air Lines makes you feel 
you're an honored guest. And United’s attentive 
stewardess service adds to your comfort on all 
Mainliner flights, both First Class and Air Tourist. 


WHEREVER you want to go, 


call or write your nearest 
United Air Lines office for reservations 


Or see an Authorized Travel Agent. 


stewardess sees that you’re comfortably seated to the time 


when she bids you good-by at the door, you feel that you're a 
welcome guest in a roomy, comfortable “home in the sky.” 


UNITED 





Copr. 1953, United Air Line 
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Canada Moves Against U. S. Carriers 


Canada’s Air Transport Board has 
issued show cause orders to two U.S. 
carriers—Pan American and Colonial- 
concerning services offered by those lines 
which may be beyond the exact letter of 
the U.S.-Canada bilateral agreement. 

The orders, which could lead to at 
least revision of the two USS. lines’ 
operating practices to Canadian points, 
are considered “retaliatory” moves which 
the Canadians are employing in view of 
a U.S. denial of Trans-Canada Air Lines’ 
bid to operate a Montreal-Mexico City 
service via Tampa, Florida. 

The show cause order to Pan 
American affects its Seattle-Whitehorse- 
Fairbanks service. That to Colonial in 
volves its Washington-Ottawa-Montreal 
New York service. 

Behind these developments, which 
add up to a serious strain on relation- 
ships between the U.S. and Canada in 
the aviation field, is the complex TCA 
situation. Canadian officials feel the U.S., 
particularly the CAB, has prevented the 


new TCA Mexico City service through 
picayunish reliance on the letter of the 
bilateral agreement. 

As a result, they plan a similar at 
titude with respect to U.S. operations 
which are beyond the strict letter of the 
agreement. John Baldwin, chairman of 
the ATB, however, claims the actions 
against U.S. carriers thus far are “ex 
ploratory” rather than “retaliatory.” 

The U.S. position, which involves 
the State Department as much or more 
than CAB, is that we have a “world- 
wide policy” involved in the TCA dis- 
pute. That policy contemplates that any 
routes granted by us to foreign carriers 
or by foreign countries to our carriers 
should include “Fifth Freeedom” rights. 


The TCA proposal to operate to 
Mexico City through Tampa did not con- 
template “Fifth Freedom” rights on the 
Tampa-Mexico City portion. Thus, U.S. 
officials say, it is against policy to grant 
the authorization. 


CAB May End Short-Haul Coach Case 


There were strong indications that 
CAB would dismiss its controversiai 
Short-Haul Coach Fare Investigation in 
the light of compromise proposals of 
parties to the case—American and East 
ern. 

After a stormy five-day period in 
early November in which hearings in 
the case before Examiner Paul N. Pfeif 
fer were recessed three different times 
because of new offers by the airline 
parties, CAB’s staff agreed that a final 
offer met their standards and would 
render the case moot. 

Involved was the issue of what fares 
to charge for the Boston-New York 
Washington portion of through coach 
flights from Boston to the south or west. 


Attempts of AA and Eastern to apply 


first class fares met with strong CAB 
opposition, 
A so-called “middle-level” of fares 


was then advanced by AA and im 
mediately suspended by CAB, thereby 
leading to the Short-Haul Investigation. 
As hearings before Pfeiffer, 
American further reduced its proposed 
fares, but still not far enough to suit 
the CAB staff and apparently several 
Board members. 


Goal of the CAB was a fare level 
for the short-haul segments which would 
be in line with a recently announced 
formula of pegging coach fares at no 
higher than 75 


opened 


of first-class fares. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Delta-C&S Airlines applied for per- 
mission to suspend at Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, in view of contemplated service to 
Jamaica through Montego Bay begin- 
ning about January 1, 1954. 

. 

Mohawk Airlines wants immediate 
increase in temporary mail pay to offset 
rising costs and to bring present CAB 
rate in line with actual mileage oper- 
ated. Break-even need, Mohawk says, 
is $1.2 million annually as compared to 
of about $900,000. 

* 


present pay 
Jefferson City, Mo., offers free air- 
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port privileges for any airline in Ozark 
Renewal Case certificated to serve the 
point, 

* 

North American Airlines asked for 
permission to present its case at the 
end of the Los Angeles session of hear- 
ings in CAB’s Large Irregular Carrier 
Case. 

° 

United Air Lines petitioned for re- 
consideration of 3-2 CAB decision in 
which action on non-stop Seattle-Chi- 
cago application was deferred indefi- 
nitely. 





CAB News 


AS OF NOW 

A second report by Examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn in the controversial 
New York-Balboa Through Service 
Case is expected momentarily with oral 
argument possible in December. It will 
then be up to the five Board members 
to prepare the case for its third journey 
to the White House. Up to now inter- 
changes involving Braniff-Eastern and 
Pan American-Panagra-National have 
had the inside track for final approval 

There is no end in sight to the 
Los Angeles session of hearings in the 
Large Irregular Air Carrier Investiga- 
tion now under way for three months. 
Best guess at this point is the case will 
move on to Seattle in March or April 
Hearings first started in Washington, 
D. C., on September 3, 1953. 

The issue of whether CAB can take 
permanent routes away from airlines 
will highlight the States-Alaska Case in 
which Washington hearings start next 
week. Both Alaska Airlines and Pacific 
Northern Airlines could lose some per- 
manent Alaskan routes in the case. 

Lock for the recently instituted and 
seemingly-insignificant Charleston- 
Columbus, O. Service Investigation to 
become alive next year with the grow- 
ing issue of trunk vs. local service air- 
lines. 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 

@® Denver Service Case expanded to 
include (1) issue of additional east-west 
service to Salt Lake City via Western 
or Continental, and (2) North American 
Airlines’ application for San Francisco- 
Chicago route. 

e Airline Reservations, Inc. d/b/a 
North Star, The Flying Irishman, and 
Air America Agency, ordered to cease 
and desist from representing itself as 
an air carrier when, in fact, it is a 
ticket agency. 

@ International Air Transport As- 
sociation resolution relating to adoption 
of special “B” fares in the Middle-East 
approved. 

@ Pacific Northern Airlines com- 
plaint against proposed off-season fares 
of Northwest Airlines between Anchor- 
age and Seattle/Portland, dismissed 


CAB CALENDAR 

Nov. 24—Oral argument before the 
Board on proposed regulation re Tariff 
Liability Rules. Washington, D. C. Draft 
Release 62. 

Nov. 30—Hearing in Fayetteville 
Service Case. Tentative. To be an- 
nounced. Docket 5592 et al. 

Nov. 30—Hearing resumed in States- 
Alaska Case. Washington, D. C. Docket 
5756 et al. 

Nov. 30—Hearing in Airwork Lim- 
ited Trans-Atlantic Cargo Permit Case 


Washington, D. C. Docket 6188. 
Nov. 30—Hearing in Lake Central 
Airlines Acquisition Investigation 


Washington, D. C. Docket 5770 et al 

Dec. 1—Hearing in Niagara Falls 
Airport Case (American Airlines) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Docket 6125. 

Dec. 1—Hearing in TACA Inter- 
national Airlines Foreign Permit Case 
Tentative. To be announced. Docket 
5476 
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A technical ground crew monitors the Official representatives check film of LDCR James B. Verdin returns after pilo 
F4D flight by recording four individual individual passes to determine average Westinghouse-powered F4D to record-shatte 
passes over a three-kilometer course. speed attained by the Douglas F4D. runs Of 746.075, 761.414, 746.053 and 759.499 0 









a 
—— 





Savana 


Westinghouse J40 powers F4D 


to world speed record 
U.S. Navy establishes mark of 753.4 mph 









A Westinghouse J40 turbojet powered the Douglas F4D “Skyray” to a 
new high speed of 761.414 mph as it recaptured the world speed record 
for the United States by streaking to an official average of 753.4 mph over 


the required course. 





Designed and manufactured by the Westinghouse Aviation Gas Turbine 
Division in South Philadelphia, Pa., the J40 and other outstanding turbo- 
jets now are being produced at the huge Westinghouse jet engine plant in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This J40 contribution to record-breaking jet progress is another example 
of Westinghouse turbojet leadership. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division, Lester Branch P. O., Philadelphia 13, Pa. 


j-54032 


you can BE SURE...1 175 


Westinghouse 











U.S. Domestic Airlines Revenues and Expenses 


Six Months Ended June 30, 1953 















































¢ 
American $ 96,377,336 | $83,444,609 $ 958,639] $ 348,672 5262 [$42,851,294 $ 13,779,0% 
Braniff* 14,509,270 13,087,968 5 250,605 380,644} 113,453 91,852 14,954,608 7,546,171 | 7,408,437 445,338 
Capitel 21,974,611 19,150,676 633,852 463,907] 119,478] 630,846 20,597,012 9,738,493 | 10,858,519 1,377,599 
Caribair 623 , 765 516,710 soothed 15,622 4,604, 3,672 567,747 232,95 334,802 56,018 
ces 4,790,237 4p285,3% 133,391 96,911 ee hy482,845 2,137,355 | 2,345,490 307,392 
Colonial 3,076,657 2,531,908 33,515 41,171 23,718] 110,410 3,002,516 ] 1,290,330 | 1,712,186 Vey lhl 
Continental 5,222,117 4,473,978 41,030 108,077 38,061 3,409 5,051, 781 2,679,724 | 2,372,057 170,336 
Delta *#* 18,060,161 16,279,994 313,812 534,319} 215,887 10,783 16,539,221 8,375,118 | 8,164,108 1,520,940 
Eastern 72,168,564 67,180,378 888,816 762,898 | 1,210,343 87,278 61,617,172 35,555,363 | 26,061,809 10,551,392 
Hawaiian 2,301,311 1,573,517 yr 308 , 523 25,386 7,837 2,323,096 980,048 | 1,343,048 -21,785 
National 17,838,184 15,971,943 126,691 648,332 370,224 67,709 13,822,457 6,867,597 | 6,954,860 4,015, 727 
Northeast 3,652,679 2 hhh, 715 53,395 61,267 11,286 6,747 3,621,110 1,562,919 | 2,058,191 31,569 
Northwest 20,259,748 18,033,712 343,619 584, 764 150,903 54,665 19,987,014 10,620,816 | 9,366,198 272,734 
Trans Pacific 848,82 615,984 2,364 21,603 3,832 2,343 849,961 328,097 521,864 “1,134 
TWA 64,989,826 57,463,284 1,643,986 | 2,000,997] 511,240 85,461 58,941,181 31,757,276 | 27,183,905 6,048,645 
United 77,118,450 65,802,858 2,204,810 | 2,907,830] 613,710 93,179 67,336,508 31,395,555 | 35,940,953 9,781,952 
Western 10,677,660 9,611,827 402,542 165,789 193,760 58,057 7,107 9,837,499 5,013,198 | 4,824,301 840,161 
TOTALS 434,489,413 | 382,469,455 | 18,305,504] 9,024,282 | 14,095,007] 4,465,675] 1,611,970 | 386,129,990 [197,932,299 |188,197,691 48,359,423 
* Braniff's figures do not{ include operptions of lopal service foute 106 qperated by Hraniff as result jof Braniff-MdA merger. 
** Figures for] C & S are through April 3). Merger bptween Deltaj Air Lines Chicago and Southern Air [Lines was effective May 1, 1953. 
see Merger betwpen Delta Airj Lines and Chicago and Sopthern Air Lines was efffective May, 1953. 








U.S. All-Cargo Airline Operations 


Quarter Ended June 30, 1953 





REVENUES & EXPENSES 


















Aerovies Sud 195,632 U.S, airline financi@l reports t@ the Civil Jeroneutics goard 


Flying Tigegy 3,622,579 






21,972 




















Riddle 1,039,421] 1,167,788 | 39,01 215,316 140,820 | 100,00 are now Bummarized of a quarterly rather thgn a monthly|bmsis, 
Slick 4,019,465 | 5,139,683 | 78.20 715,617 856,664 | 59.24 ] ‘ 

=e ‘This change was made[necessary by the fact that the airlines are 
TOTALS 8,877,097 110,897,107 | 81.46 [1,640,700 | 1,679,156] 76,22 

no longer required tp follow a $tandardized /reportin systen for Foum 41] 
By, 1953 financiaf data on a fonthly basjs, but file|monthly comgany menagemént reports 
Aerovias Sud 210,878 303,070 | 69,58 51,695 55,400] 84.84 
Flying Tigey 3,259,535] 4,130,094 | 78.92 635,399 601,355] 93.92 which vafy among carfiers, 
Riddle 927,611] 1,258,720 | 73.69 234,069 145,514 | 100,00 
Slick 4,239,361 | 5,551,780 | 76.36 | 747,569 764,929 | 63.85 The standgrdized Fors 41 financiq] schedules fvill contimie to be 
TOTALS 8,637,385 111,243,664 | 76.82 1,668,732 [1,567,198] 79.49 filed qu@rterly with|CAB and wi} be summarfized on that /basis, 
Jpne, 195 

erovias Sud 298,521 316,451 | 94.34 54,050 58,300 | 91.77 
Flying Tiger 3,330,783 | 3,914,847 | 85.08 602 , 284 624,806 | 91.95 
Riddle 855, 765] 1,098,195 | 77.92 205,787 140,820 | 100,00 
Blick 3,934,218 | 4,797,281 | 82,29 709,918 673,670 | 70,07 


TOTALS 8,419,287 10,126,774 | 83.14 [,572,039 |1,497,596 | 82.86 


Quafter Ending June 30, /1953 








Werovias Sug 705,037] 983,387 | 71.69 | 154,445 173,400} 85.52 }$ 145,507 | $ 140,046 |$, . . . B 158,733 |$ 98,056 |* 60,677 |§ -13,226 
Flying Tiger 10,212,897 22,348,377 | 82.71 [1,899,750 |1,848,133 | 93.23 | 1,815,725 | 1,536,750 97,647 | 1,599,584 | 1,083,994 515,590 216,141 
Riddle 2,822,797 | 3,524,703 | 80,09 | 655,172 427,154 | 100,00 417,658 413,816 56, 760 728,434 490,826 237,608 | -310,776 
Blick 12,193,044 |15,488,744 | 78.81 [2,173,104 |2,295,263 | 63.96 | 2,353,245 | 1,602,495 | 357,281 | 2,480,421 | 1,477,751 | 1,002,670 | -127,176 
TOTALS 25,933,775 [32,345,212 | 80.17 [4,882,471 |4,743,950 | 79.39 | 4,732,135 | 3,743,137 | 512,688 | 4,967,172 | 3,150,627 |1,816,545 | -235,037 


NOTE: 1, | Total secon quartef figures fr Aerovias|Sud do got equal combined total for months Bhown above.| CAB is awak ting receip} of 
—" adjusted reports, 
2. | It is believed that/figures shown above fpr SlickJAirways are inclusive off military cpntract and fharter operptions, Under CaB 
reporting rpquiremegts traffic|figures arg suppos¢d to be excJusive of defense comtrapt operations. owever,| financial fleures, 
i.e., total] operatife revenuesjand net opgrating gncome, reflact the net result of defense contrapt operationB. This net|figure 
is reported] under Ifcidental Révenues, Acgount 4160, on CAB Fdrm Lil. 
3. | U.S. Airlings has npt yet file@ reports covering dperations of this period, 
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B, = 
INTERCOM 

Canada’s policy of switching Cana- 
dian and British engines for U.S. 
models in the Canadair versions of the 
Lockheed T-33 and the North Amer- 
ican F-86 reflects the increasingly close 
association of the British and Canadian 
industries. 


The decision to put the Avro 
Canada Orenda into the Canadair 
Sabre as well as into the CF-100 was a 
major factor in causing the Canadian 
General Electric Company to resign as 
operator-manager of the Canadian 
government's jet engine repair and over 
haul plant at Toronto. Although some 
700 Canadair-built Sabres were fitted 
with GE J47’s, many of them were 
given to NATO by the Canadian 
government and thus the number of J47’s 
in RCAF service is comparatively small. 
The government is now negotiating 
with de Havilland-Canada to take over 
the Toronto plant. 


In addition to producing the L-20 
Beaver and its big brother, the Otter, 
de Havilland-Canada is designing a 
twin-engine jet trainer as a T-6 Har- 
vard replacement for the RCAF. Com- 
pany planners calculate that at least 
80°> of the RCAF’s aircraft will be 
jet powered by 1958 and they consider 
that it will be cheaper and more efh- 
cient for pilots to be trained right from 
their first flight on a jet plane. Pilot 
conversion to piston engines in the re- 
maining 20°%, could be conducted at 
squadron level, de Havilland believes. 

The 
other replacement 
trainers. Moreover, the Royal Canadian 
Navy The 


Canadian aircraft industry is awaiting 


RCAF of course needs many 
types as well as 


requires new equipment. 
decisions on replacements for the Sabre, 
CF-100, North Star, and 


Avenger. Among the aircraft being con 


Lancaster, 


sidered for Canadian license production 
North American F-100, the 
S2F and the Bristol Britan 
nia. There is also a possibility of original 


ire the 
(srumman 


adopted, al- 
though past experience has shown this 


Canadian designs being 


' 


0 be a lengthy and costly procedure. 


Nevertheless, there are indications that 
the lack of decision on Canada’s future 
from reluctance 


ircrait stems 


on the part of the 


program 


government to com 


mit itself to having license-built models 
for all its combat aircraft. 
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BOAC Plans Flying Boats on U.S. Runs 


The British Overseas Airways Corp. 


plans to operate 10-engine Saunders 
Roe Princess flying boats to the United 
States and elsewhere within four or five 
years under a U.K.-government spon- 
sored progiam to keep abreast of flying 
boat techniques in the belief that atom- 
powered aircraft of the future will be 
water based. A BOAC senior flying 
boat pilot, Captain Algar, recently ar 
rived in the U.S. to make a preliminary 


survey of possible bases for Saunders 


Roe Ltd. 
When the Princess program was 
started after World War II it was 


planned that BOAC would operate the 
big turboprop-powered flying boats as 
air transport equivalents of the Ouecen 
Elizabeth and Oueen Mary, but after 
BOAC indicated that it could not meet 
the cost involved, it decided that 
the RAF should operate the Princesses 


was 


as military transports. 


Last year the British independent, 
\irwork, joined with Saunders-Roe to 


form a company for the operation of 


the boats on behalf of the government. 


Aquila 


Princesses 


Recently another independent, 
I 


\irways, offered to buy the 
>> 


trom the “over $2.65 


government for 
each. 


Although the 


1946, only one of the 


million” 


Princess program 


started in three 
boats ordered by the British government 
is flying; it started its flight trials last 
summer and to date has logged slightly 
than 50 The other two 


more hours 


“Princess” 


SAUNDERS-ROE 


Dcats are cocooned in partly compictes 

condition 
Proteus 700 

more power than the 600 series used is 


pending availability of the 
which has 


Bristol engine, 


the first Princess. 


information from Bristo 
that the 


development of turboprops 


Latest 


discloses, however, company’s 


makes 
it possible to offer the required power 
for the Princess with the use of single 


engines only, thus obviating the nee¢ 


for the elaborate coupling gear.” 

By the use of the new single units 
the boat will not need as many as the 
present 10 engines. It is not disclosed 
whether the more 


new engine is a 


powerful version of the Proteus or the 


turboprop development of the Olympus 
now reported to be ina well advanced 
stage at Bristol. 

Turboprop power gives the Princess 
remarkable 


a performance. 
330,000 pounds and with its capacity 


Grossing 
pavload of 50,000 pounds, it can cruise 
at 360 mph for 3750 miles, according to 
the manufacturer’s figures. By reducing 
payload to 21,500 pounds, range can lb 
increased to 5270 miles. 
Despite its excellent performa 

the Princess will not be cheap to operat 
and BOAC 


by spec ial 


will have to be indemnified 


governmental arrangement 


The main reason why the corporatio1 


gave up Short flying boat operation: 
was that the cost of maintaining an 
operating bases for them was prohibi 


tive, 





flying boats may operate to U. S. 
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MANUFACTURING 


ITALY: Agusta has been awarded an Italian government 
contract for the supply of about 30 license-built Bell 47 


Pr 


helicopters. 
FRANCE: Production orders for Dassault Mystere IVB 
and SO 4050 Vautour aircraft are provided for in France's 
1954 defense budget; first production aircraft will be de 
livered in about two years. Also included in the budget are 
provisions for a pre-production series of SE 5000 Baroudeurs 
and for production of the Fouga 170R Magister jet trainer. 
INDIA: Hindustan Aircraft, Bangalore, plans to place its 
HT2 primary trainer on the export market. Present produc 
tion is at the rate of six aircraft monthly. 
SWEDEN: Saab-32 Lansen reached supersonic speed dur 
ing dive tests. Avon-powered plane, now in full production, 
will be used to re-equip most of the Swedish Air Force's 12 
attack fighter squadrons. 
BRITAIN: Rolls-Royce has built a full-size working model 
of a device for reducing yet noise developed at the College 
of Aeronautics, Cranfield, England. The system involves the 
projection of twelve “fingers” into the jet exhaust from the 
circumference of the tailpipe. 

MILITARY 
ITALY: The Italian Air Force’s Fairchild C-119’s will soon 
be flying again after having been grounded for several 
months due to propeller trouble. 
FRANCE: A military airlift between France and Indo 
China will be operated for the government by the SAGETA 
company using SE 2010 Armagnacs. 
SPAIN: Spanish Air Force is to be supplied with Lockheed 
I-33 trainers by the U. S. government. Later Republic F-84 
fighters will probably be made available, 


TRANSPORT 
FRANCE: UAT has bought two Douglas DC-6A’s fr 


Slick Airways (at a reported price of $1,800,000 each) an 
will convert them into passenger planes in France. It als 


is reported negotiating to buy another DC-6A from TI 


Flying Tiger Line and contemplating the purchase « 
three DC-6B’s. 
UAT has establis! ed an engine overhaul pliant, know 
as REVIMA, at Caudebec. The first overhauled R-200 
will be delivered this month and the first Ghost in Januar 
Dollar allocations for the purchase of DC-6B/C ait 
craft by independents have been assigned by the Fren 


permiutte¢ 


Authorities: Aigle Azur and CGTA-Air Algerie are 
to buy two each and MAI, TAI-Messageries Maritimes ho 


ing company, three. 


BRAZIL: The U. S. Export Import Bank has authorized « 


$3.1 million credit to assist Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


sale of three Super Constellations to VARIG. This is see 
as indication that the airline will be given the license f 
the Rio de Janeiro-New York route. 

Panair do Brasil has been authorized to receive a $3 
million Brazilian government guaranteed loan Irom th 
Banco do Brasil in connection with the purchase ot its [to 
DH Comet II’s. The loan will not be granted until next 
fall when the planes are due to be delivered. 


ITALY: Alitalia has received the first of four DC-6B’: 
ordered as DC-4 replace nents on its routes to Latin Americ: 
and to Beirut. When DC-6B service is inaugurated early 
next year it will increase its fares to IATA level. 


NETHERLANDS: KLM has ordered two additional Con 
vair 340’s, bringing its order up to 14 planes. Six of them 
will be used in the West Indies Division. 


22 LEADING WORLD AIRLINES HAVE SELECTED TURBO COMPOUNDS 
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PANAGRA selects 
TURBO COMPOUNDS 


to bring the Americas closer with 


DOUGLAS DC-7’s 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
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You can look to Canadair as a permanent, reliable, fully 
authorized source for spare parts for C47/DC3 type aircraft. 


Canadair has in stock thousands of components, assemblies, 


detail parts, accessories, hardware and vendor items; 


— 


a HELPS TO KEEP 


ANADA! 
¢ LYING 


your AIRCRAFT F 


se gnada % 








We will gladly mail you 
the Canadair brochure on 
spore parts. 


and requirements that cannot be filled from stock are 


Servicing over 100 airlines in 45 different countries, 











being manufactured to latest specifications. 


Canadair lists among its clientele the world’s 
foremost aircraft operators. 

It will pay you to deal with Canadair 

— an established Company with a world-wide 





reputation for dependable manufacture. 


Write, wire or phone: 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 





A subsidiary of 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


New York, N.Y Washington, D.C CAS3-11UST 
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Men born to the glory of freedom are uncompromising 
when this estate is threatened. Their character and purpose 
are the real “secret weapons” of democracy. The helmet 
insignias identify diverse nationalities, but the pilots behind 
these masks are united in their determination to defend inde- 
pendence. It is for these trained men who form our first 
line of defense, that Republic is scheduled to deliver the 
swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK to the USAF 


and our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Viscount. Last July while zig-zag- 
ging around Europe I was able to ar- 
range my first flights on two of Britain’s 
new airplanes, both now being operated 
by British European Airways. 

One was the Viscount, the turbo- 
prop job which Vickers built for BEA 
and other carriers around the world 
The engines, as all of you should know 
are jet with propellers. I flew from 
Stockholm to London via Copenhagen 
and the flight was thoroughly enjoyable 

Like everyone else, I guess, I had 
expected a sensation of speed simply 
because the engines are jet. But BEA 
has never claimed that the Viscount’s 
chief asset was speed. Having flown to 
Singapore in a Comet, which is pure 
jet powered, I felt a little let down by 
the Viscount, but the let-down was of 
my own creation, since I was expecting 
something which doesn’t exist and for 
which no claim had been made. 

What the Viscount does have, and 
this is quite an asset, is a quiet cabin 
Conversation can be carried on with- 
out strain. It seemed to me that the 
Comet was even quieter but the facts 
may disprove this. In any event, it was 
a pleasure to fly so quietly. Another 
asset is the big windows, exceptionally 
large, although big windows have lost 
a little of their glamor now that air- 
planes are flying higher. 


Take-off Smooth. A notable 
characteristic of the Viscount is the 
high shrill noise of the engines on the 
ground. Inside the cabin this noise is 
hardly noticeable, but later on I was 
on airports when the Viscount was taxi- 
ing in and out and the noise was quite 
pronounced and can be irritating to 
the ears close up. 

I thought the take-off was un- 
usually smooth and rapid, something 
akin to, but not as pronounced as, the 
sensation of the Comet take-off. We 
flew at 18,000 feet and clouds obscured 
the view of the ground and sea most 
of the way to London. On the Stock- 
holm run the Viscount competes with 
the Douglas DC-6B flown by Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, and beats the 
DC-6B by a few minutes. Since there is 
little difference in speed, flying the 
Viscount vs. the DC-6B becomes a mat- 
ter of personal choice. 


Elizabethan. From Madrid to Lon- 
don via Bordeaux, I flew for the first 
time in the Airspeed Ambassador, a 
piston-engined airplane which BEA 
now calls the Elizabethan. It is among 
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trans- 
liked it 


the last of the piston-engined 
ports to be produced, but I 
very much. 

I suppose it’s heresy to say this, 
but I enjoyed my inaugural Elizabethan 
flight just as much as I did the Vis- 
count. For a piston-engined airplane 
the take-off was very smooth and fast 
—and quiet. It’s a high-wing airplane, 
giving excellent visibility for all pas- 
sengers. The retracting and letting- 
down of the wheels is an unusual sight 
for the customers, and a little awesome 
Not as speedy as the Viscount, but not 
too far behind it, I think the Eliza- 
bethan is an excellent airplane for aver- 
age Continental routes. 


Odds and Ends. a big new 
terminal is under construction for 
Barajas Airport at Madrid, Spain. I 
suspect it is more ambitious and costly 
than traffic at Madrid requires. In the 
meantime the present terminal takes 
the trophy as being the dirtiest and 
most unkempt airport building in the 
world, bar none. There’s no excuse 
whatever for its being so filthy. 

@In Madrid there is a chain of 
restaurants called “the California.” 
American-style menus and _ counter 
service. Soda fountain, eggs any style. 
hamburgers, and excellent fast service. 
If you order tomato juice the gal cuts 
up fresh tomatoes and puts them in a 
mixer, adds lemon, salt and pepper; no 
canned stuff. Grape juice is made fresh 
from grapes. 

It’s a wonderful chain for the 
American who gets hungry for home 
stuff. And it’s the one and only place 
in Madrid where the milk is good. The 
management would be doing a service 
to Americans by providing a menu in 
English. 

e Frank Howell, TWA’s manager in 
Madrid, deserves a pat on the back for 
the tourist guide he gives out free to 
visiting tourists. “Travel Tips for 
Spain,” it’s called, and it’s mighty help- 
ful. Covers all of the country. 


African Flies. North Africa breeds 
a particularly irritating kind of fly. It 
clings and it bites. When I boarded Air 
France at Tangiers to return to Paris 
a lot of flies boarded too. May I sug- 
gest to Air France that it keep an 
aerosol bomb in each plane and have 
the cabin crew use it on departing from 
African ports? Those flies can be aw- 
fully annoying. 

e In Stockholm, Sweden, I've found 
the world’s finest amusement game. It’s 


just the thing when you want to blow 
off steam, After a fine dinner on the 
Strand Roof with Per A. Norlin, presi- 
dent of SAS, we went to Stockholm’s 
famous amusement park just outside 
the downtown section and Norlin took 
me direct to his favorite concession. For 
a small amount of money, about a 
dime, you get a half-dozen hard rubber 
balls, At the rear of the tent are rows 


of all kinds of crockery. There's no 
prize, no nothing. You just try to break 
all the crockery you can just for the 


helluva it, 


Haven't had such a good time in 
years. I just imagined some of that 
crockery represented things I don’t like 
and I threw as hard as I could. Won- 
derful for airline presidents and ex- 
asperated, temperamental editors. Next 
time in Stockholm you'll know where to 
find me. I sure love to hear that crock- 
ery smash to bits. 


e For good dining I can still recom- 
mend most highly the Djurgardsbrun 
restaurant just outside Stockholm. It’s 
along a canal. The menu and service 
are excellent. Another restaurant which 
has been done over recently, quite pic- 
turesque, is the Wardhuset Stallmastare- 
garden. I had dinner there with Knut 
Hagerup-Svendsen, v.p. of operations 
for SAS. The menu didn’t seem to be 
tops, but that may have been a mo- 
mentary matter. It’s worth a visit if 
only to see the gardens and miniature 
lakes. 


Bidets & Bouquets. want to buy 
a bidet? Gene Connolly, who runs those 
worthy Aircraft Trade Shows in New 
York each summer, sends me a page 
from the N. Y. Journal of Commerce in 
which a _ building material company 
called Aetna at 1289 McDonald Avenue, 
Brooklyn, advertises bidets for sale. No 
prices given. Thanks, Gene, we'll get the 
U. S. bidet-conscious yet. 


@ Here are two long overdue bou- 
quets. One goes to L. G. Wilkinson, a 
purser on an Eastern Air Lines local 
flight from Miami to Jacksonville, a 
young chap very much on the ball. The 
other goes to Robert Lorenz, Pan Amer- 
ican purser on flights from Miami to 
Caribbean points, who is the best cabin 
attendant I’ve ever found anywhere, 
anytime. 


@ Bert Hemphill, president of Hemp- 
hill Air Service in Los Angeles, writes 
that he and Mrs. Hemphill made a 
round-the-world trip not long ago, 
mostly by air, and especially praised the 


service of Qantas, the Australian air- 
line, and TEAL, Tasman Empire Air 
Lines. They flew on the new Qantas 


route between Australia and Johannes- 
burg via the Cocos Islands, a brand new 
aerial trade route. Bert suggested I 
might like to take the same trip. Price 
of his advertised world tour: $5290. 
Ouch! Guess I'll continue my slumming. 

e What a tough job it is to get a 
drink of plain ordinary water in Europe! 
At the A La Broche restaurant on 
Jermyn Street in London I had to ask 
the waitress three times before I got 
some. English restaurants have more 
headwaiters, waiters, waitresses, busboys 
and other attendants—and less real serv- 
ice—than all other places in the world 
(Or so it seems sometimes.) 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 


respondence 


Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D 


BOARD 


full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
to Classified Advertising Department, 
ewer Publications, . 


1025 Vermont Ave., 


American 
Washington 











conversion of your runout -92. 


with same overhaul 


over 200 mph for your DC-3 


CAA approved R1I830-SUPER-92 engines allow 700 HP normal cruise at 160-i80°, 
higher single engine at 200°—lower fuel and maintenance mileage costs with 52 
gph, 20,000 extra miles between changes, 
as -92. Fully interchangeable with -92—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc. Proven 
by thousands of hours of practical executive DC-3 operation. 


intervals and costs 


$5500 exchange or 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 
Pratt & Whitney Wright Continental Lycoming 
Sale CAA Overhaul Exchange 
Mobile Shop—Quick Change Installation at Your Own Airport 











REPAIRED 


¢ Properly « 





All Makes:—B.&L.—Ernest Leitz—Barr 
& Stroud—Ross—French—Jap—Carl Zeiss, 
etc.—Transits—Levels — Lenses — Prisms — 
Replacements Madé. Optics Cemented— 
Edged—Collimated—Lens Coating—Mir 
rors—list Surface Aluminizing. 


Md. Precision Instrument & Optical Co. 
12 E. Lanvale Street 
Mul. 5-47891.—since 1930—Baltimore 2, Md. 








FOR SALE—HILLER HELICOPTER 


Model UH12A. Mfd. April 1950—Total time 
715 hours. 100 hours since major on Air- 
frame and Engine. Includes Agricultural 
Spray Equipment. Excellent condition. 


EAST COAST AVIATION CORPORATION 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 














Free 


world-wide search 


BOOKS FOUND! 
service. Aviation history and lite 


terature a | 


specialty. Fast service—reasonable prices. 


Send wants—no obligation. 


International | 


Bookfinders, Box 3003-AA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 











cambert Ay +4 
St. Lovi | 
NAVCO ING, Terryhit '5-1519 
HAS IN STOCK 
ALR. C. ISD Omni, R-I5 Receiver 
F-11 Isolation Amplifier 
Bendix MNS3 Marker Receivers 
Collins I7L VHF 180 Ch. Trans. 
17M VHF 360 Ch. Trans. 
5IR VHF 280 Ch. Revr. | 
5IR VHF Omni, RMI | 
560 Flight System 
51Z 3-light marker | 
SIV UHF 20 Ch. cote Slope 
18S MHF 20 Ch. Tr.-Revr. 
lear LVTR-36 VHF Ch. Tr.-Revr. | 
ADF-12, — 4, L-2 Autopilot | 
Sperry A-12 Autopilot } 
a C-2 Gyrosyn Compass 
H-5 Gyro Horizon 
Douglas DC-3, C-47 Parts 
Beechcraft Di8S, 35 Parts | 
Goodrich Hayes Brakes—C-47—DC-3 
Deicer Boots—Di8S, DC-3 
Tires—DC-3, DI8S, Lodestar 
Pratt & Whitney R985, Rt830 Parts 
Continental E185 Parts 
Wright R1820 Parts 
Call TErryhill 5-1511 for Airex Service 
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FOR SALE 


LUXURY TYPE “LANDSEAIRE” (PBY5A) 
owned by Fullerton Oil Company & cus- 
tom built by Southern California Air- 
craft Corporation. Total Time since con- 
version 490:00; P&W R1830-75 Engines; 
Full Airline Radio Equipment. 


Exclusive Agents— 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
Ontario International Airport 
P. 0. BOX 433 ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 








HANGARS—Surplus all steel military type 


B-17 model size 148’ x 162’ unused new 
condition, certified A-1, no corrosion, 
painted Government olive drab, exterior 
cover new galvanized corrugated iron un- 


painted, completely packaged, strapped or 
bundled for shipment. Weight about 100 
tons—price $32,500.00 each less doors. Lo- 
cated Los Angeles County. Photos and 
packing list available. ANDERSON AIR- 
CRAFT CORPORATION, 1700 Sawtelle 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











WANTED 
AVIATION RADIO EXPERT 


Experience in installation and 
Service of COLLINS and BENDIX 
equipment Desired 


Chief Requirement 
“AAA” TROUBLESHOOTER 
Most Attractive Offer in the Country 
INVESTIGATE 


Replies held in Strictest Confidence 


Box 831, AMERICAN AVIATION 
MAGAZINE 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C 











| H , J, 
1 Soke (Fi S _ Oe P LIL. 
I 2 de al 
Green wee h, r onnecticut 
I 
L i ee ee ee en Po 
WANTED: Aggressive sales. manager for 
certificated local service carrier. Send ap- 
plication to Keith Kahle, Central Airlines, 


Meacham 


Field, Fort Worth, Texas 








NEEDED --- 
AUTHORITY ON 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Large aircraft manufacturer has a 
responsible position available in top 
echelon of engineering organization 
for man qualified as authority in the 
field of aircraft engines. Position 
will require individual of sound judg- 
ment and comprehensive knowledge 
of engine development programs. 
Prefer man with 15-25 years back- 
ground in the aircraft industry, most 
of which should have been with an 
engine manufacturer. Salary depen- 
dent upon qualifications. Please sub- 
mit confidential resume with details 
of education and experience to 


Box 832 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 








HANGAR S_—uP To 150 FEET WIDE 


New prefabricated steel hangars (covered in 
choice of aluminum, asbestos, cement or galv 
metal) 
$1.45 Square Foot 
Up F.O. B., N.Y 


Call or Wire — Transamerican Const. Corp. 
Smithtown, N.Y. Box B, Smith. 2-2000 


You or we erect 














LOCKHEED PARTS 
LODESTAR—CONNIE 


F uselages Wings Nose Sections 
Ailerons Flaps Rudders Land 
ing Gears Wheels Dem. Power 
Plant Units Doors and other items 
as well as all component airframe 
parts 
Transport Aircraft—Engines 
Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


SUITE 704 - ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Circle 5-6920-6921 
NEWARK AIRPORT NEWARK.NJ 
MARKET 2-0963-4 





Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Aircraft 


r 


DC-3 Ledestar D1i8S 
Complete Services & Sales 


Conversion-Maintenance-Parts 


cS 








Make this space 
work for you... 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


airline 


TOP TRAFFIC AND 
leading local servi desires t 


relocate in similar capacity Resume in 


confidence request to Box 885 
American Aviation Magazine, 


Ave NW, Washington 5, D. C 


upon 
1025 Vermont 











AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 
LAMPS, 

and large 
spare parts. New, ex U.S.A.F. 


Fuses, generators 


variety of other 


List on request. Enquiries invited. 
Suplex Lamps Ltd., 239 High Hol- 
W.C.1. England. 
Suplexlamp. London 


born, London 


Cables: 





FOR SALE 


Semi-Portable Aviation 
Engine Test Unit 


Type K-18 ft. x 18 ft. 3600 HP capacity 
Double Test House. For testing engines 
up to R-3350 type. Consists of two 
complete test stands with all neces- 
sary piping, controls, instruments 
gauges, accessories, gasoline and flube 
oll storage and insulated type control 
room. Unit has never been used and 
is in original crates packed for over- 
seas shipment. Interested parties write 
for “Invitation to Bid’ form to Lewis 
College, Lockport, Illinois, (Attention 
President) 


Closing Date for Acceptance of 
Bids, 15 December, 1953 
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A long established manufacturing 
concern, through an expansion of 
their engineering department, has 
immediate need for qualified engi- 
neers. Excellent opportunity to be- 
come associated with a progressive 
firm ideally located in a small com- 
munity in Central New York State. 
Modern schools, hospital and recrea- 
tional facilities 
® Design Engineers—E.E., M.E., LE. 
(Experience with small electro- 
mechanical components desired) 
@ Test Engineers—E.E., M.E. 
(Jet and Piston engine experience 
desired) 
@ Research Engineers—E.E. 
(Electronic experience desired) 


@ Metallurgical Engineers—Met. E. 
(Welding experience desired) 





Please submit complete education 
and employment resume. All replies 
will be treated confidentially. 





Scintilla Magneto Division 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Sidney, New York 











DESIGN 
ENGINEERS 


STRESS 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN LAYOUT 
ENGINEERS 


FIELD 
ENGINEERS 


FOR THE 
DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROPULSION SYSTEMS 


Previous experience with conven- 
tional and unconventional power 
plant design and development pro- 
grams or related fields essential. 


Fields of propulsion includes recipro- 
cating and gas turbine engines. 


LOCATION EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Forward complete resume to: 
Box AA 1842, 221 W. 41 St, N.Y. 36 


All replies confidential 
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Can you see the BIG difference? 


On the face of it, Avien’s Two-Unit 
Fuel Gage looks like previous systems, 
but there’s a big and important differ- 
ence behind it all. 


Behind this Avien dial face (shown here three times actual 
size) is Avien’s brand-new concept of fuel gage system 
“packaging.” 

Previously, you’d find these units behind a dial: an indica- 
tor case, motor and balancing potentiometer; and elsewhere 
a bridge-amplifier, a shockmount and a tank unit. 

Now, in the Avien Two-Unit Gage, the necessary com- 
ponents for the bridge and amplifier functions have been 
built right into the indicator case. 

The result: a fuel gage system of “plug-in, plug-out” sim- 
plicity, which weighs 50% less and eliminates the need for 
any field calibration. 

What a BIG difference this makes in money! 


First of all, the basic system costs less. Less time is spent 
in installation. Less wiring and connectors are needed. Less 
maintenance is required, because there are fewer components 
to maintain. Trouble-shooting.time is cut for the same reason. 
And fewer parts must be stocked for maintenance and repairs. 
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Because of this new package, Avien gages are now “shelf 
items.” They’re completely interchangeable in the aircraft 
for which they are designed. 

Additional functions for fuel management can be easily 
integrated into the basic Two-Unit system. 

The Avien Two-Unit Fuel Gage is now available to meet 
your production programs. The indicator is available in either 
large or small sizes, with all varieties of dial configurations. 

Every month, Avien produces over ten thousand major 
instrument components for the aviation industry. 

The Avien Two-Unit Fuel Gage will make such a BIG 
difference in your cost sheet, we suggest that you write or 
call for more information today. 


ee 


AVIATION ENGINEERING DIVISION 
AVIEN-KNICKERBOCKER, INC. 
58-15 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, WOODSIDE, L. I., N. Y.- 
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News at Deadline 








First Photos and Data on Douglas X-3 Released 


The Air Force took the security 
wraps off its Douglas X-3 research 
plane last week as it prepared to turn 
the radically designed aircraft over to 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics for further study. 

The X-3, first flown late last year 
at Edwards AFB, Cal., has a slender 
fuselage with a long, tapered nose and 
short wings located well back toward 
the tail. Length is 66 feet 9 inches, 
nearly three times its wing span of 22 
feet 8 inches. The top of its tail meas- 


ures 124 feet from the ground. Gross 
weight slightly exceeds that of a com- 
mercial DC-3, according to the Air 
Force. 

Powered by two Westinghouse J34 
axial flow turbojet engines originally, 
the X-3 is designed ultimately to cruise 
at supersonic speeds and high altitudes, 
although it has been indicated new 
powerplants of greater thrust may be 
used. 

The plane carries 1200 pounds of 
special research instruments, many of 


which record temperature rise caused by 
air friction on the plane and the effect 
of high temperatures on the structure 
and components. Temperature readings 
are registered at 150 points on the air- 
craft. Titanium is used extensively in 
the X-3, 

The X-3 was designed and built by 
Douglas’ Santa Monica Division under 
joint sponsorship of the AF, NACA, 
and the Navy. The project has been 
directed by the AF’s Air Research and 
Development Command. 





Cuts in CAA Operations 
To Reach $9.4 Million 


A cut of $9.4 million in Civil Aero- 
nautics Board expenses and salaries is 
being effected. The economies were not 
detailed by Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation Robert B. 
Murray upon announcement of the 
goal, but they are understood to in- 
volve the following areas of operation: 

® Staff and overhead cuts in Wash- 
ington and in regional headquarters are 
to yield $2 million; 

* Communications services, domes- 
tic and overseas, to be cut back by 
modification or discontinuance. Some- 
what less than 50 stations would be 
affected, for an estimated saving of well 
over $2.5 million; 

* LF/MF radio ranges would save 
over one quarter million, with some 50 
stations scheduled for replacement by 
omniranges; 

® Federal airways are to be cut 
$1.4 million, mainly by savings in 
maintenance training and operations; 

* Auxiliary engine generator shut- 
downs, which are due to total close to 
600 at points where commercial sources 
of emergency power are available, are 
expected to save over $350,000; 
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® Air safety will become more the 
responsibility of the industry, reducing 
the administrative load on CAA. Esti- 
mated saving: over $750,000. 


Pan Am Comet Contract 
Reported Extended 


Pan American World Airways’ con- 
tract for Comets has been extended ac- 
cording to British Transport Minister 
Lennox-Boyd. The British Air Registra- 
tion Board and the CAA have “reached 
a substantial measure of agreement,” 
Lennox-Boyd said, with only a “small 
but important” area left to be settled. 

The PAA contract reportedly will 
lapse if certification of the jet transport 
by the CAA is not assured. 


NAL Proposes ‘Copter 
Charter Rate of $2 


National Airlines, announcing that 
problems of helicopter training and 
CAA certification were handled more 
easily than expected, has proposed a 
helicopter charter rate of $2.00 per mile 
for its eight-passenger Sikorsky S-55. 
The carrier consequently put in its re- 
quest for less than the statutory 30-day 
notice. 


By-Pass Engine Urged 
By AA Engineers 


Jets are admirable as flying ma- 
chines, but as airline transports they 
leave several important things to be de- 
sired. This is the opinion of two of 
American Airlines’ chief planners: W. 
C. Lawrence, director of development 
engineering, and H. W. Hoben, direc- 
tor of aircraft analysis. 

The turbojet at its present stage of 
development eats up fuel too rapidly, 
has too little power on take-off, and 
makes too much noise on the ground, 
Lawrence and Hoben told a meeting of 
the Southern California Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

“This feeling . could conceiva- 
bly change very quickly if some bold 
individual buys a few jet transports for 
operation on competitive routes,” they 
observed. 

Likeliest answer to the problems of 
the turbojet would be a by-pass engine, 
Lawrence and Hoben feel. Noting that 
there is apparently no such engine un- 
der development in this country, they 
observed: “We cannot understand why 
this should be . . . it is apparent that 
the military have not been convinced 
[of its value].” 
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EAL Reported Ordering 


12 Douglas DC-7’'s 


Type certificate for the DC-7 has 
been issued to Douglas by the CAA, as 
industry reports indicate that Eastern 
Air Lines has placed orders for 12 of 
the planes. EAL recently canceled or- 
ders for six Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions and took delivery on the first of 
16 remaining L-1049C’s. 

If the order has been placed by 
Eastern, the Douglas backlog on DC-7’s 
should now stand at 81. American is 
due to put the first DC-7 into service 
on November 29, with a non-stop flight 
between New York and Los Angeles. 


EngineersTermTurboprop 
Unsuitable for Transports 


Turboprop power for commercial 
transports has been discounted by three 
leading aircraft design engineers at a 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Los Angeles. 

George Snyder, chief of prelimi- 
nary design for Boeing Airplane Co., 
Carlos Wood, chief of preliminary de- 
sign for the Santa Monica division of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., and C. L. (Kelly) 
Johnson, chief engineer of the Califor- 
nia division of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
comprised the trio who vetoed the 
turboprop. 

© Snyder said Boeing’s studies in- 
dicated a jet transport using four P& W 
J57 engines will have to be a big air- 
plane to operate economically. But, he 
said, the same transport powered by 
P&W 134 turboprops would require 
the same capacity. For long haul opera- 
tions, he added, the two engines had 
comparable economies and, in the case 
of two competing airlines, the one fly- 
ing J57 jets would get all the business. 

© Wood summed up his objections 
to the turboprop this way: “When a 
turboprop fails all hell breaks loose. 
. . . If it fails at high speed it just be- 
comes unglued. . . . Lots more has to 
be done before we ask passengers to 
ride in a turboprop plane.” 

® Johnson also discounted the pos- 
sibility of any early development of the 
ducted fan, or by-pass, engine suggested 
as a compromise between the turbojet 
and the turboprop. Johnson said 10 
ducted fan engines had been built in 
this country, but that the military had 
given up on this type of power plant 
because it was not effective in super- 
sonic ranges. 
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Boston, Philadelphia 
3c Mail to Fly 


Carriage of first class mail by air 
amounted to almost 1.5 million pounds 
from October 6 to October 30. The 
mail carried by the four participating 
airlines (UAL, TWA, AA, CAP) was 
predominantly eastbound. Inclusion of 
mail headed toward Chicago from the 
Boston and Philadelphia areas is ex- 
pected to help equalize the traffic. 

Eastbound totals: Chicago-N. Y. 
623,839 pounds; Chicago-Washington 
274,665. 

Westbound totals: N. Y.-Chicago 
405,529; Washington-Chicago 147,330. 


Murray: No ‘Important 
Investigations’ of CAB 


Under Secretary of Commerce 
Robert B. Murray, Jr., has disclaimed 
knowledge of any major administration 
changes which may affect the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or its individual 
members. Addressing the Aircoach 
Transport Association at a buffet supper 
in the Sheraton Carlton Hotel, Murray 
said “we know of no investigations that 
are important” that have to do with 
CAB or a member of the Board or 
which would lead to any recall or resig- 
nation of a member or members of the 
Board. 

Murray described relations between 
Commerce and CAB as “very close,” 
adding “we are getting wonderful co- 
operation from the Board.” He said he 
does not believe “any great change is 
contemplated in the CAB,” and that he 
does not know how such reports got 
started, but that they “could be the re- 
sult of the harvest moon or the warm 
Indian Summer.” (For a guide to In- 
dian Summer in Washington, _ see 
American Aviation, October 12.) 


USAF's Douglas Sees SAC 
As Best Deterrent 


Best U. S. defense is a good 
offense, according to Under Secretary 
of the Air Force James H. Douglas, 
Jr. “Devastating” striking power, rather 
than an elaborate air defense system, 
would be the best deterrent to an attack 
on the U. S., Douglas told a luncheon 
honoring the 1953 Harmon Trophy 
winners. 

Douglas said that there is no con- 
cern in the USAF over reduced budgets 
or limits on programs. He said that 
most cuts had been made through “in- 
voluntary postponements” due to pro- 
duction lagging behind schedules. 


San Francisco Sues 
United Over Fees 


The city of San Francisco is suing 
United Air Lines for $341,000 in un- 
paid landing and take-off fees at San 
Francisco International Airport. The 
suit springs from a new schedule of 
fees established by the Public Utilities 
Commission of San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 

At that time two airlines, TWA 
and UAL, had lease agreements with 
the city which included utility fees. The 
40-year contract UAL had signed in 
1947 provided for take-off charges based 
on a disposable load formula. The city 
maintains that the contract did not fore- 
see the great increases in weight and 
size of aircraft that have occurred since 
then. 

United has paid according to its 
1947 contract and the city is suing for 
the difference. 

The case involves TWA and West- 
ern Air Lines as well as UAL. Western, 
which had no contract, claims that un- 
equal charges between carriers would 
be discriminatory. 


New Production Line 
Speeds Turbo-Compounds 


New “automated” assembly line 
used in the production of Curtiss- 
Wright Turbo-Compound engines re- 
quires only 429%, as much space as its 
predecessors, but increases production 
capacity by 250% according to Roy T. 
Hurley, president and board chairman 
of C-W. 

The new production line has cut 
both cost and manpower requirements 
in half for the new engine. According 
to Hurley, C-W now is on a level with 
General Motors in shipping $14,000 
worth of goods for every man-year. 


Commerce Group to 
Weigh Single Agency 


The desirability of a single govern- 
ment regulatory body for all transpor- 
tation is scheduled for study by the 
Transportation Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce. The council 
advises the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation on policy 
matters. 

Also due for consideration by the 
group is the effect of first-class-mail-by- 
air experiments. 
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the latest-and greatest Douglas achievement 


The new DC-7, another in the long list of firsts credited to the Douglas 
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Aircraft Company, sets new standards of passenger comfort and convenience. 
ir : 
Powered with four Wright Turbo-Compound engines and using 
the Bendix* Direct Injection Fuel System, this new giant of the airways 
4 is the fastest of Douglas’ long line of great transports. 
ly + . . . . . . . . 
:. Every detail of interior trim, every mechanical improvement in this 
F great new plane has been designed to make flying as pleasant as possible. 
Over the years the challenge of faster schedules at lower operating 
costs has been met by Bendix Products through the development of more 
efficient fuel metering. Problems of landing heavier loads at higher speeds have 
likewise been solved with efficient, high strength and low weight 
Bendix brakes, struts and landing gear. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 4 
4 
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BENDIX DIRECT INJECTION FUEL SYSTEM 


a 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
Lowers maintenance costs « Gives longer engine ‘ 
life ¢« More engine power ¢ Beiter altitude perform-_: 
ance and engine acceleration « Easier starting « | 
Shorter warm-up periods « More payload or more | 
ton-miles per gallon : 

I 

J 





, BENDIX - pions * SOUTH BEND Bendix 


5 AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Fon aviation’s pioneer days to the present age 
of supersonic flight, Texaco has been researching 
new and better aircraft lubricants. 
In the laboratories of The Texas Company, sci- 
entists and aviation engineers work with equipment 
that can simulate all conditions of flight . . . alti- 
tudes, for example, over 50,000 feet, temperatures in the U.S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 
under minus 100° F. craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Result of these never-ending experiments is a Put this Texaco know-how to work for you. Just 
leading place for Texaco in jet fuels and lubricants call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
... paralleling Texaco’s long leadership in the pro- tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
peller-driven field. In fact — Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles New York 17, N.Y. 
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